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"A child bom today in the United Kingdom 
stands a 10 times greater chance of being 
admitted to a mental hospital than to a 
university . . . This can be taken as an 
indication that we are driving our children 
mad more effectively than we are educating 
them. Perhaps it is our way of educating 
them that is driving our children mad . . ." 

R. D. Laing, The Politics of Experience 
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Friends : 

V/henever a State I/ir.islature enrapes i.n an investigation of an issue, calls 
of "witchhunt" echo across the countryside. While we recognize that some 
unnecessary fears will be raised bv anv special legislative study committee, 
it is also true that in teacher education more than anv other field of 
acadomia we need tn be ruthlessly empirical in our analvsis of cost effect- 
iveness . 

This report on teacher training is unusual for nanv reasons. First, rather 
than be'inr: prescriptive, it is descriptive in nature. Mearly two vears aro 
T was involved with the preparation of a report entitled "Pru^s described 
to Control Classroom IJehavior."' This report was purelv descriptive — it 
included no references to s\ invested chanres in the svstem. Tt^ included onlv 
a brief preliminary report on the possible dangers of the nroniscuous ^dis- 
tribution of dangerous drugs in schools as a behavior controlling device, 
and it included complete testimonv from a Senate hearing on this subieo.t. 
Although it was descriptive in nature, this report provided the stimulus 
for a State Hoard of Fducation statement on the subieet of drups used to 
control behavior, and several news articles and media reports. Tssentiallv, 
this report served to draw fire to the subnect. So much interest was stimu- 
lated, in fact, that the report is said to be in part responsible for a 
subsequent Federal Food and Dru^. Administration ruling niacins the most 
popular classroom drur, in America on the ,, danrre i -r>us substance'' list. 

Fortunately no F^A rulin.;s will be necessary in teacher training, although 
many similar changes could be made as to its effectiveness. I/hat is 
nee-led, however, is a closer look at what we are doinp: in teacher education 
and why we are doinp: it. 




The chairman of the Senate Education torrrnittee, Senator Gilbert Burs ley 
of Ann Arbor, made this remark at the Committee hearing in Ann Arbor: 

"We don't want to be overly prescriptive and I assure you 
that I don't think it's the intention of the legislature 
to try and set into detailed prescriDtions and solutions 
as to what must be done." 

T agree with Senator Burs ley completely. A second reason why this report 
is unusual is that the idea of having the legislature look into teacher 
training programs developed largely from the demands of students as to hew 
far they should go into the study of education and bv administrators asking 
hew many new programs should be developed. We have also heard from edu- 
cators who have indicated that they feel new teachers should have more 
practical training before they are given the responsibility of classrooms. 
And to tJv'.s concept — classroom training — I hone this report speaks 
most loudly and clearly. 

During our hearings we heard from all types of people interested in 
teacher training. Wilbur Cohen, former chief administrator at IIF7.7 and 
now Dean of the Universitv of Michigan Education College, said: 

"I think that ... we need to build into this svstem a 
rapid feedback from the community of education, the 
community of citizens, the community of students: an 
continue change and flexibility in education and teacher 
training ... You must create, T think, some mechanism bv 
which the schools of education and the teachers in the 
school systems and the principals and the boards of ^ edu- 
cation can undertake an innovative teacher preparation 
urogram — cooperativelv. That does not exist now in 
the state of Michigan." 

v.*: I liar, ''enge, >an of Education at Wayne State Universitv, told us this 
in April : 

"legislators in Michigan and the State Board aswel] as 
the State Pepartnent of Education are, in mv opinion,^ 
T.rawd in a most critical kind of inquiry and studv in 
the efforts to find out how better to prepare teachers, 
'■'it that isn't the roal coal, Ino purpose of that is to 
:pc:k to find out how to find better wavs, more effective 
'..MVS , for children and voung people to learn. T eaching 
is not the roal of the preparation of teachers; it is 
learning.*' 
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Professor John Buelke of Western Michigan University prefaced his testimony 
to the special committee with this comment : 

"In my forty-two years in the field of education, I 
have never before had the opportunity to think out loud 
with a legislative group out here in the hinterlands 
'where the action is.'" 

Perhaps the most poignant cctrment made in the twenty hours of testimony 
that we heard on four campuses in Michigan came from John Manwell, a 
twenty-year-old junior future teacher frcm Western Michigan University, 
who said: 

"I figure that I'm part of the future of Michigan 
education and I think I should have my voice in it 
too." 

Rather than print the twenty hours of testimony in its entirety, we have 
broken down the subject of teacher training into a few special areas of 
concern, and we have selected excerpts from the testimony that point out 
current problems and raise possible future solutions in each of these 
area 1 ?. We think that it is more important for you to hear from the 
Dean Menges and the John Manwells than frcm us. We hope we have pro- 
vided a forum. Please enjoy this report. Send me any suggestions that 
you might have relating to other possible areas of concern in teacher 
training and possible legislative action. Also feel at liberty to 
reproduce this document in its entirety or in part for free distribution. 

I again want to thank the many, many people who have been so helpful in 
compiling this information. 



Sincerely , 




Anthony Stamm > 
Chairman of Special Committee 
to Study the Training of 
Michigan Teachers 
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" . . . a platform from which experts from throughout the state could 
speak to one another about the problems in teacher education." 



CHAPTER I 



The History of the 
Special Committee 




The Special Senate Committee on Teacher Education in Michigan was 
several years in the making. Senator Anthony Stairm told a group of 
University of Michigan teacher education students: "One of the first 
things I noticed when I came to the legislature was that we were getting 
blamed for all the problems in Michigan education. I decided that a 
special Senate committee could at least bring people together from 
throughout Michigan to discuss problems in teacher education in a way 
that no other single organization or agency could." 

The first recent attempt to investigate teacher education by a 
Senate committee cane in 1970. After a brief survey of teacher edu- 
cation programs in Michigan, Senator Stamm, and other members of the 
Senate Education Committee reconmended that a full scale investigation 
be funded by the ilichigan Senate. 

In proposing the investigation into teacher training in Michigan, 

Senator Ctanim outlined what his study committee would seek to define. 

Among the committee goals were: 

"I) Data indicating what is currently being taught in teacher 
curricula. 

2) "Tie decree to which pre-defined educational objectives 
were being net. 

3) The degroo to which pre-defined objectives correlate 
to the needs whicn our society is demanding be met. 
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An analysis of now technology and methodologies in 
education and the decree to which thev are implemented. 

5) An analysis of institutions enp;atfed in innovative 
practice. 

P)An investigation into the reasons why prorrams are 
failing to innovate new technology and methodology. 

7) "Teclwiques used in training students in other ars'ias 
and the decree to which thev are successful. 

8) Problems confronting : 

A) Teachers 

B) Administrators 

C) Students 
n) Minorities 

V.) University Coveminp; Bodies" 

A second resolution was presented to the Michigan Senate in March 
of 1971 which was put under study by the Senate Business Committee. 
Recommendation bv the Senate Business Committee called for two addi- 
tional members to be added to the special committee ( the earlier nro- 
posal had a committee made up of the membership onlv of the Senate 
Education Ccmittee), and importantly, that a $100,000. operating 
budget for a special committee be stricken from the resolution. 

Because of the economic and political climate, and because with 
all its faults Michigan teachor education Drop;ramn seemed "relative "Iv 
progressive" when compared to national norms, the Senate membership 
agreed to accept the cut. 'Hiis left the snecial committee .in the 
difficult nosition of a,Tain having official legislative recognition 




of a problem in teacher education, and having autliority to study it 
and make recommendations , but left with no independent finances to 
comnission the services of a professional cadre capable of meeting 
the predefined objectives. 

The amended version of Senate Resolution Number 40 was adopted by 
the unanimous approval of the Michigan Senate on Wednesday, May 5, 1971. 

The text of the Resolution, as amended, follows: 

No. 51 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 
JouAnal oj( the Striate. 

76th Legi&latuAe 
REGULAR SESSION orf 1971 

Senate. ChambeA, Laming, Wednesday, Hay 5, 797/ 

2 '-00 p.m. 

Senator Storm, laagman, Toepp, Qe$>wM and PuAseM o&^eAed the 
fallovoing KeAolutionSi 

Senate Resolution No . 40 . 

A Resolution cheating a special committee to study the. tuainino oh 
ediicatoKS in the State o{> Itickigaji. 

WkeJie/U, Dusting decent and cuwient discussions on education 
lefatm, latmakcAS have touched upon all aspects in the. bnoad 
spectAm Oj( K tfoiough 12 education in the. State of f'icMgan, 
These discussions have seAved the State. wJU., especially by 
whitening Michigan citizen* to the challenges Resented in the. 
education of youth ofi oua modern eAa, one o/( the. most important, 
challenges e.veA to be faced by an AmeAican ge.neAation; and 

''.'he test* If seews peAhaps that the educational Questions faced 
by us today one of such a significant. naJiiAe that legislative 
iwteAest in K \ichigan education should not stop at the state 
and (UstAict ?ex>et but should go even dee.pen.~- that, a comptie- 
!\rs ; ve. study should he made, to one of the. Roots of education, 
the. tXizini.xa o.\ 'Uchigan teacheAS and educational adeninistAat.ons 
by oun colleges and univeAsitxes ; nao theAefone. be. it 




Resolved, That, there jus created a special comniJtt.ee of the 
Senate to consist ofi 5 members o& the Senate. CotmitttP. on 
Education plus two additional membeAS to be. appointed in 
the same manner ah standing committee* one appointed, to 
function now and during tlie interim between the. 1<*71 and 197?. 
Regular Sessions of the Legislature, to study the training 
of educators in MclUgan , and to report it* finding and 
recommendations to tlie 1971 LegislatuAe; and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee, matt hubpoena witnesses, 
administer oath* and examine the book* and records of 
any person, partneAship, association ok corporation, 
public on private, involved in a mattest propeAlu 
before the committee? and be it furtheA 

Resolved, That the committee, matt employ such consultants, 
aide* and assistants ah it deem necessaru to conduct 
its study; the committee may call, upon the. legislative 
Service huieau, subject to approval of the. Legislative. 
Council, for such & ervices and assistance ah it deems 
necessary and may request information and ahhihtance 
from htate departments and agencies and be. it fartiier 

Resolved, That the members of the committe.e shall seAve 
without compensation, but slvalZ be entitled to actual, 
and necessary travel and othen. expense* incurred in the 
performance, of official duties, to be paid from the 
appropriation to the Senate Committee on Education, 

Rather than disengaging the initiative and talent of the Senate 

Education Conmittee and its two additional members simply due to a 

lack of funds, the special committee chose to use itself 

as a platform from which experts from throughout the state could 

speak to one another about the problems in teacher education. Tt was 

also determined that the platform of statewide public hearings would 

provide an invaluable route of access to the academic communitv. This 

platform also served as a soapbox from where the aualitv innovative 
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teacher education programs in Michigan could disseminate information 
and add to a limited body of knowledge tidings of cheer. 

A part-time secretary was hired by the Senate Education Conroittee 
to handle correspondence and meetings. Lynn Weimeister soon became a 
key committee consultant — a responsibility much more comprehensive 
than her rate of financial reward would have indicated. Senate State 
Affairs Committee Aide Richard Cole became "executive secretary" to 
the committee, in charge of research and writing in his spare time. 

Four public hearings were held throughout the state. Hearing 
attendance ranged from roughly 250-300 at Western Michigan University 
in October, 1971 to 12-15 at Lansing Community College in March of 
1972. 

The Hearing Schedule was as follows: 

Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo ... October 14, 1971 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor February 9, 197? 

Lansing Community College, Lansing March 29, 1972 

Wayne State University, Detroit April 11, 1972 

The special cwdttee extends a special thanks to the administra- 
tions of the universities and college where the nublic hearings were 
held. 

On four other occasions during the course of the hearings, se- 
lected educational experts from throughout Michigan were gathered 
in Tensing to discuss the major issues in teacher education. The list 

"volunteer consultants" includes the dean of a large university 
college of education, a state bciard of education member, several 



college students, and an official with the Oldsmobile Division of Gen- 
eral Motors. Others are a newspaper editor, several state officials, 
a school superintendent and many, many others. Their names listed 
alphabetically follow: Sandy Bickel, Nancy Boykin, Clara Bradley, 
James Calendar, Alfred Capoferi, Robert J. Chamberlain, Paul P. Chien, 
William Coats, Michael Deeb, Kenneth Dickie, John C. Dunbar, Sallie 
V. Edlund, James Y. S. Goei, Sr., Jack P. Goldberg, Robert Hatfield, 
John Jordan, Jean K. Lambert, Sister Mary Lauriana, Marianne Lepczyk, 
Ralph W. Lewis, Lee Lonsberry , John Manwell, Pierce Mc Leod, Dorothy 
J. McGinnis, Robert Page, Jim Paquet, Ed Phau, Neila Pcmerantz, Mike 
Ouilliam, Eugene Richardson, Ned Salemo, John Sandberg, A. L. Sebaly, 
Robert L. Shong, Dorothy Smith, Warren L. Spurlin, Gian C. Sud, James 
R. Sullivan, Joe White and Marshall Wolfe. 

The appreciation of Senator Stamn has been extended to these 
citizens, "without whose effort no study of this nature would have been 
possible." 

Senate Resolution 40 states that the Special Committee to study 
the Training of Teachers in Michigan shall be composed of the 5 members 
of trie Senate Education Committee plus two additional members. These 

si 

Senators, listed in no particular order, follow: 

Senator Gilbert Bursley, Ann Arbor, Chairman of 
Senate Education. Formerly a University of Mich- 
igan official and member of the United States for- 
eign service in diplomatic nosts overseas, Senator 
Bursley joined the State legislature in l^O, 

'The first things that always seem to get dronned are the new ideas." 
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Senator William Faust, West land, member, 
Senate Education. A newspaper reporter, 
editor, turned public official, Senator 
Faust was first elected to the State 
Senate in 1966. 

"The students were demanding accountability. They also wanted the skills 
they would be held accountable for." 



Senator Jercme Hart, Saginaw, member Senate 
Appropriations. First elected to the State 
Senate in 1964, Senator Hart brought his 
background in local government to the Legis- 
lature. 

"In some areas of Michigan, the drop out problem is still so immense it 
borders on calamity." 



Senator Philip 0. Pittenger, Lansing, 
is chairman of Senate Business. A former 
deputy director of the Department of 
Licensing and Regulation, Senator Pittenger 
has been in the Legislature since 1966. 

"The college students seemed most concerned about meeting the needs of 
children and least concerned about feathering their own nests." 



Senator James Gray, Warren, is Democratic 
Vice-Chairman of the Senate Education Comm- 
ittee. A former teacher and city government 
official, Senator Gray first came to Lansing 
in 1966. 

"Eighty percent of our students are not interested in college, and on]y 
ten percent of our money is spent training them. That seems like grounds 
for a lawsuit.'' 
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Senator William Ballenger, Ovid, is Chairman . 
of the Senate Agriculture and Consumer Affairs » 
Committee. A researcher free-lance writer, 
Senator 3allenger has been in the Legislature 
since 1968. 

"On one side of the street is a superintendent complaining about the 
quality of his Teachers. On the other side is a soup line filled with 
graduate teachers. Something is not right." 



Senator Anthony Stamm, Kalamazoo, chairman of 
the Special Senate Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion, also chairs the Senate Committee on 
State Affairs. Formerly a county official 
and college teacher, Senator Stamm has been in 
the Senate since 1968. 

''If wc have problems producing a product, it is critical that we establish 
what's wron..j witn the production line/' 
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An overview of the recent research in Michigan verifying the 
effectiveness of teacher training programs at institutions 
of higher education. 



CHAPTER I J 



r -tecent Research 
in Michigan 



ln-rc isn't <iny. Rut thnre is thi';. 
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A roast edito* i.i: bv P. Barker* 'Vrr-Kl an J "iMl.yi 'J. Moodv in rV> 

January, 1973 issue of Phi Delta Kappan poses an interest inn question. 

"Are Teacher Preparatory Institutions Meoessary? 

Currently colleges of education, if held accountable at all, 
are evaluated solely on 'in-house' criteria. L'xanples are 
number of faculty publications, ability to attract federal or 
private fundings, course evaluations by students, or possibly 
the number of trained teachers graduated ner year. The prob- 
lem with these criteria is that they are irrelevant to their 
institution's primary ourposo. 

Colleges of education exist primarily, if not solely, to have 
an effect upon public schools. P'.iblic schools exist primarily 
to have an effect on the behavior of the young, currently de- 
fined as student achievement. Therefore, in order to affect 
public schools, colleges of education must influence student 
achievement. 

W. James Popham, however, demonstrated on three separate occa- 
sions that students taught by teachers trained in teachers col- 
leges do no better than laymen (housewives, automobile mechan- 
ics, and electricians) in promoting student achievement . 1 The 
present authors, while controlling several interpretive problems 
arising from these studies (e.g., Popham did not use elementary 
school children and he was forced by California law to allow the 
regular teacher to remain during instruction by laymen), found 
that children taught by inexperienced college students learned 
just as much as did students taught by college- trained, exper- 
ienced teachers. 2 V/e later demonstrated that children taught 
by students who had completed practice teaching and their re- 
quired courses in instructional methods ar-l materials did not 



James Popham, "Performance Tests of Teachinr Proficiency: °ation- 
ale, Development and Validation," A merican f^^tojtionai Resea rch Jo urnal , 
January, 1971, pp. 105-17. "oe also'..'. T c «fs PenSWi, ''Toaa-Znr IkiTl 
Scrutiny," Phi Delta Xappar., June, 1371, pp. 59T-KQ2. 
2 

Jilliam 13. '-'oodv and ?. .'-arkor Hausell , '""he \ffoct «">f Teacher r>rrx»r> 
ience on Student Achievement , Tr:jnsfor, and °efentior.," n^wr -resented it 
the Annual American Flduoationa! Research .Association ••feetirv, Ww York J 
February, 1371. 
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learn significantly more than children taught by students who had 
done neither. 3 Since a teaching practice effect has been demon- 
strated using these same materials, the conclusion is inescapable: 
Teacher preparation as provided by colleges of education does not 
result in increased student achievement. 



The implications of this conclusion are equally inescapable. If 
tS,- effect of an institution upon its primary purpose is not robust 
enough to be detected by existing measuring instruments, then the 
lives of men should not be much affected by its absence. Therefore, 
given limited educational resource allocations, should we not aban- 
don teacher education?" 



R. Barker Bausell, William B. Moody, and F. N. Walzl, "A Factorial 
Study of Tutoring Versus Classroom Instruction," American Educational Re- 
search Journal , in press. 

William B. Mcocfy and R. Barker Bausell, "The Effect of Relevant 
Teaching Practice on the Elicitaticn of Student Achievement," manuscript 
submitted to the American Educational Research Journal for possible publi- 
cation, 1972. 
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"...a problem of too many new Michigan teachers, quality not 
withstanding, does exist." 



niAPTTR TTI 



"upply — nn:nan<?, 
An Overview 



bbt cow 

Throughout the course of the subcommittee hearings and volunteer 
consultant meetings, discussions on the issue of teacher oversupnly or 
understaffing, if you will, were ccmnonplace. 

It is generally agreed that a problem of too many new Michigan 
teachers, quality notwithstanding, does exist. Although some !, pie- 
in-the-sky" reports predict a day in the near future when many more 
teachers will be needed, trends like a declining birth rate, a tight- 
ening of the public belt, and a better understanding of educational 
technology suggest that the collegiate horn of plenty is no longer 
kept on reserve in the teacher education colleges. A recent State 
Department of Education report suggests that whereas in 1980, five 
thousand new teachers may be needed, if current trends L; teacher 
training persist, around twenty-five thousand new teachers may be 
supplied by Michigan Universities. Countless demand and supply studies 
exist and are easily obtainable from the State Department of Education 
and the Michigan Association besides many other sources. 

Whereas the aforementioned agencies are eminently more qualified 
to project trends in teacher supply and demand than is this researcher, 
they are characteristically conservative in their discussions about 
corrective measures. 

On the basis of the assumption that the teacher demand and s ipplv 
trends show no immediate dramatic signs of reversal, several ontlor.s 




for slowing down the rate of educational overkill were suggested during 
the course of the investigation of the Special Senate Subcoimittee to 
Study the Training of Michigan Teachers. 

Some authorities guess that of last year's teacher education grad- 
uates, less than half found jobs in their chosen profession. Since 
some experts say that up to one-third of teacher education graduates do 
not intend to teach for a living, even job placement statistics do not 
accurately reflect the final answer in professional placement. However, 
with roughly half of Michigan's nearly thirty thousand annual college 
graduates receiving teaching certificates, prospects do not seem to be 
brightening significantly. 

The 1972-1973 Michigan academic harvest is expected to reap nearly 
15,000 novice teachers. With five to seven percent of the 100,000-strong 
job market expected to be filled with first year teachers, 8,000 to 
10,000 graduates will be out of luck. 

In the meantime more public money is being distributed to train 
teachers for jobs that apparently do not exist. 

In a special Education report to the Michigan legislature dated 
March 29, 1971, the Speaker of the Michigan House, William Ryan, said: 
"Today, Michigan State University turns out more provisionally certified 
teachers than any college in the country." In this report the Speaker 
also pointed out that of twenty-five largest teacher education institutions 
in the country, five are in Michigan. In 1969, M.S.U. , Western Michigan, 
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Eastern Michigan, University of Michigan, and Central Michigan turned 
out nearly l'»,0nn new teachers. In any f*iven year, Michigan schools 
may require half this many teachers. 

With critical shortages of programs and certificated personnel 
in some areas of vocational education, millions of dollars will be 
spent training facial Studies teachers annually. William Cansfield, 
the Director of Curriculum for the Kalamazoo Public Schools, Rave 
his opinion to the special Senate committee studying teacher edu- 
cation. 

While the over-supply of teachers in Michigan has had 
a pr^at deal of publicity there are still critical short- 
ages of qualified people in critical areas of the curricu- 
lum. 

A sinple identification of a problem of an oversupply of new 
teachers hardly warrants any specific action to correct it. Some 
observers feel that occupational economics will soon take its toll in 
teaching. The assumption that as jobs become more competitive, the 
number of applicants will decrease is not without precedent. Fewer 
will desire training in a profession with such a dismal future, hence 
enrollment figures will re fleet this waning interest. 

One Michigan University is alreadv reporting an unofficial drop 
of 40% in basic teacher education enrollment, while others have re- 
mained divorce e:r>ur.h in their program offerings so as to be relatively 
unaffected :>v the current denand-supolv crisis. 




Some education administrators suggest that the great abundance of 
first vear teachers might be a blessing in disguise. This over-supolv, 
after all, has made a relative.lv "safe" field very competitive. It has 
done the work of university programs too slipshod to guarantee the per- 
i'omance of each graduate. And while consuming more of the personnel 
officer's time, the over-supply of first vear teachers is making hiring 
practices much less of a hit and miss process. 

Fron John 0 >andherg, Dean of the Western Michigan University College 

of Education, came the following: 

'T-iero are those that sav we new have an adequate suop]\ 
of teachers. There are even those that are now saving 
that there is now an over-supply. Let me hasten to say 
that most professional associations and unions concerned 
with teacher education will say that if the student- teacher 
ratio was brought into line as it should be, we still have 
a significant under-supply of teachers. 

The Director of the Kalamazoo Learning Village in Kalamazoo, Marshall 
Wolfe, told the special Senate cormdttee in Kalamazoo that even with the 
1'* _t ise surplus he had become aware of 

"...the scarcity of those teachers who actually have 
boon taught skills which we feel are extremely critical 
in achieving the kinds of academic and social behaviors 
that we have a responsibility to provide our children." 

Upon having rejected the notion that the gross surplus of first 

vear teachers is a simple problem of under-staffing, and upon having 

accepts' the notion that some form of action to decrease the supply 

nav be necessary, there are two avenues of resolution — direct or 
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indirect manipulation of enrollment in teacher Plication nro^ra-s. 

Teacher education enrollments can be direotlv influenced hv the 
universities, the legislature, or the governor. Tdeally, Michigan 
teacher training institutions will hold a statewide conference to 
establish base percentage cutbacks in enrollment. Realistically, 
action will be elicited involuntarily. 

At Western Michigan University, for example, a budget analvsis 
reveals drastic faculty neod revisions. 

Ouotas for individual teacher training programs could be estab- 
lished by the legislature, the governor, or the state board of edu- 
cation uDon a thorough analysis of the current iob situation and 
upon a projection of future needs in Michigan. 

Besides pulling on financial purse-strings or imposing rigid 
quotas, zero population growth in teacher education can be estab- 
lished by strengthening university admission policies. A groun of 
University of Michigan students volunteered a report to .Senator An- 
thony Stamm in which the following statement was made. 

"We recommend revising admission requirements in order 
to raise the academic standards of students and improve 
the effectiveness of the teacher training programs'. It 
js recommended that admissions be made more selective. 
We feel this can be accomplished through personal 
interviews and by raising the minimum required grade 
point average for admission to 2.B for a large majority 
of students. Exceptions could be made in specific indi- 
vidual instances to insure that the University fulfills 
its societal obligation." 
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A fourth alternative would be to decrease the supply of first 
term teachers by reexamining the effectiveness of teacher training 
programs and eliminating those programs not able to demonstrate cost 
effectiveness. This job could best be done by the state board of ed- 
ucation. 

At least four ways that have been suggested to directly influence 
Michigan teacher education are 1) financial cutbacks, 2) imposed quotas, 
3) radical revision of admission policies, and 4) reexamination of 
approved programs. 

Some of the indirect methods of influencing new teacher output 
could bear a much more significant effect on the profession of teach- 
ing itself. For example, a teacher surplus could be relieved, though 
only temporarily, by eliminating the special permits which allow an 
uncertified teacher to hold special teaching jobs in schools under 
special circumstances. Though not easily acquired (in 1971 world 
famous pianist Van Cliburn was not allowed to teach at Inter lochen , 
a Michigan music school of which he is a director) , it is estimated 
that presently there are around 1,000 teachers in Michigan operating 
with special permits. The total elimination of special permits would 
prohibit all great musicians from lending their skills to our schools 
on a temporary basis. The same rule would apply to politicians, a 
much more relevant concern in terms of legislative action on elimi- 
nating special permits. 
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One method of affecting the enrollment in teacher education might 
be to upgrade the quality of the program. It is assumed that by up- 
grading a program it becomes more difficult. Tt is also assumed that 
by making a program more difficult, you are making it less desirable. 
Neither assumptions are supported with other than anectotal data. To 
a teacher educator, such a move might seem as misguided as excusing the 
teacher surplus as a method of improving the variety of selection and 
weakening the teachers' bargaining position for improved wages and 
benefits. 

Actually, similar standards have been tried and are in effect, 
for example, in states that require a master's degree for teacher 
certification. Fortunately, precious few data have been presented to 
demonstrate a positive relationship between a master's degree and teach- 
ing skill. 

A suggestion with a similar purpose would be to require that new 
teachers accumulate a larger number of class hours in college after gradu- 
ation. This could be construed to be another attempt to discourage par- 
ticipation in teaching through a means unrelated to improved classroom 
performance. 

An eventual drop in novice teachers could be seen by manipulating 
the standards for admission into the A) university, B) college or depart- 
ment of education, or C) program within the department. Such a manipu- 
lation could be implemented with no reference to grade point or any 
other supposedly independent but notoriously irrelevant index. 



Perhaps the most realistic method of selection is pure chance. 
Throw all names into a hat, draw out the quota, and the enrollment 
process for teacher training is complete. Again it would be difficult 
to prove that such a system of chance is any less rational than present 
admission policies. 

But, while making an exception for the effects of racial and 
ethnic prejudice, higher education is still viewed as a reward for 
academic prowess in lower education; hence an adjustment of amissions 
policy to limit entries in order to limit exits would undoubtedly be 
in the form of more rigid grade-point requirements. 

Some system could be devised to rationalize and justify accept- 
ing fewer people in a program and rejecting more. John Dunbar, a 
Western .'Michigan diversity student and former teacher, told the special 
Senate committee in Kalamazoo that entrance requirements are weak. 

"As it stands now, any person at V7estem Michigan 
University with «*5 hours and a C average can fret into 
the teacher education program. It states in the cat- 
alog that factors such as academic achievement, health, 
personality and general competence in a teacher are 
considered for admission to the professional education 
sequence. Well, this is a lie because the only thin* 
I had to do to pet my professional education sequence 
card was go to the registration table and ask for it. 
. . .As it stands now, thousands of people are certified 
from here everv year and no one can account for what 
type of person they are until they actually so out 
and maybe do some good or some harm in the school svs- 
tem. . ..Anybody can get into the program and graduate 
just by attending the classes, paving the monev, and 
maintaining a C average; and you're certified and that'r, 
it. And when I think of the person that we're turning 
out, and what he's tfoinp; to be doinp in societv and do- 
ing with children, T feel we ought to take a closer look 
at that Derson.' 1 
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In t "t final analysis, tin most realistic rr*d:etor of f .* 
success '.. tetiddnr. is proHab.lv motivation — "How 'vjdly do v- . v/ant 
to 1* a toacherV Amy officer cadets run more hours than thcv sleep. 
Fraternity pledges have to eat things most people wouldn't plant their 
flowers i'i. :.ike the 'Tiddler's" Tevye singing about "Tradi: I'l," 
educationists sing ''Endurance.*' 

Rather than electing Duffv Daugherty to the State Board of Educa- 
tion and appointing a full cadre of instructors from our state police and 
national ,-:uard academies to run Michigan teacher training programs, sev- 
eral corKiictee respondents suggested that we can both limit the surplus of 
teachers and improve their individual training by increasing the measure 
<..:" meaningful participation in the school classroom that a student must 
have in order to graduate into fully-certificated teaching. 

A representative of the Hazel Park Education Committee, David New- 
bury, told the special Senate committee about self^screening as an al- 
ternative to throwing up roadblocks and hurdles for future teachers. 

"There is apparently insufficient or inappropriate 
experiences and/or devices built into pre-service 
education to 'self-screen' teaching aspirants who 
have inadequate or inappropriate personal and emo- 
tional characteristics for teaching." 

An early commitment to the classroom by teacher candidates would 
serve many valuable functions. The presence of more empathetic and 
energetic students in Michigan public school classrooms would lighten 




the social load by freeing experienced teachers to handle special prob- 
lems. Hence it would upgrade the educational milieu. It would also, by 
exposing future teachers to practical classroom problems, aid greatly in 
the continuing struggle of the university to make the curriculum relevant. 

Besides the more obvious benefits of early carmitment to teacher 
education programs, a secondary benefit would be that early classroom ex- 
periences would help keep teacher training programs from becoming catch- 
ment areas for science and engineering flunk-outs. 

In a special proposal to the State Department of Education, Marshall 
Wolfe, of the Kalamazoo Learning Village said: 

"Our proposed experimental teacher training program will 
involve its students only from the beginning of their 
freshman year. Shis is an attempt to increase the 
seriousness of the education profession. As it now 
stands, many students do not enter the teacher education 
program until their sophomore or junior year. Unfor- 
tunately, some students report that they entered the 
education curriculum simply because they have been 
unable to handle more rigid course requirements of other 
curriculum at the university." 

It was the general consensus of nearly everyone involved that there 
is little excuse for not forcing a commitment from a future teacher at 
that point in time when our schools best have the opportunity to ex- 
ploit their skills under the banner of quality education for all. 

Stressing the importance of early experiences in the classroom for 

future teachers was David Newbury, of Hazel Park. 

"I have a feeling that at the heart of what v/e've talked 
about here this afternoon is the potential for nrovidinc* 
self-screening of people who are inappropriate to teach- 
ing as a vocation." 
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How simple the process must be to those who believe that just as good 
leaders* good teachers are bom and not made. 

Conconmitant to the concept of earlier professional commitment is 
the development of fourth or fifth year internships for future teachers. 
Instead of the normal fifteen weeks practice teaching, a full school 
year internsnip would bring the teacher- interns together in a group of 
seven or eight under an active classroom teacher from within the public 
school. This apprentice director would be a teacher who has been rec- 
ognized by his colleagues and by the university for his expertise in 
teaching ard teacher training. Since such a program would definitely 
require a greater connitment from the future teachers, it is assumed 
that a lower number and higher grade of student would enter the profession. 
Since with each conmitjaent in the classroom the motivation for success 
is tested by performance rather than endurance, both quantitative and 
qualitative problems could be solved. 

I 
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Recommendat ions 

As a method of dealing with the "supply and demand" issue the Special 
Senate Committee on Teacher Education hereby recommends that: 

1) each university be required to submit to the state board and to 
each member of the legislature a special report, due between June 15, 
1973 and July 1, 1973 and at that time every year thereat tcr. This 
report must clearly and concisely specify the number of undergraduates 
and graduate students receiving training, degrees, and/or certification 
for each of the past five? years in each specialization field of teacher 
training. This report also must include any other information deemed 
appropriate by the Teacher Certification and Professional Development 
Services Division of the "tate Department of Education relative to this 
need on a preprinted form supplied by the Department of Education. 

2) the State Department of Education file a report with each member of 
the legislature that shall be available bv September 1, 1973 and each 
year thereafter by February 1 that: 

A) displays both historical and projected information relative 
to the hiring of teachers throughout Michigan with specific em- 
phasis on statistical breakdowns regarding areas of specializa- 
tion in teaching. 

B) recommends on the basis of this report and other information 
those teacher training programs that should be renewed for the 
following fiscal year. 

C) recommends, in those cases in which a particular program is 
not of sufficient size to allow efficient operation, and yet 
where graduates from such programs are needed in this state, a 
plan for the consolidation of programs that lends itself to a 
more favorable cost-effectiveness analysis. 

3) the State Department of Education inform the legislature in writing 
as to which of the above recommendations are already in progress, which 
are planned, the agency and action required to direct an'; enforce the 
recommendations, and their results. 




The central issue of this special committee renort is the training 
and ultimate certification of Michigan teachers. The Senate resolution 
which authorizes the establishment of the Special Senate Committee on 
Teacher Education makes no specific reference to Michigan tenure laws. 

As a process, tenure is distinct and unrelated to certification. 
In theory, the major similarity between certification and tenure lies 
in the belief that both assume teacher competence. Certification, hew- 
ever, is a process designed to insure that teachers have completed the 
necessary requisite training in the pre-professional curriculum, and have 
demonstrated their ability to teach. The Snecial Conmittee has deemed 
that for all practical purposes, training is only vaguely related to 
competence. Tenure, on the other hand, is a state controlled nrocess 
designed to specify the authority of school hoards to control the pro- 
fessional destiny of teachers. 

In the course of the subcommittee invest irat ion, a disagreement was 
identified between teacher oriented education associations and department 
officials over whether the fr'antinfr of tenure is either a neoessarv or 
sufficient criterion for permanent teacher certification. Roth certifi- 
cation and tenure are state functions. T^hev were pumortedlv designed 
for different purposes. 

Concern is prowin^ that the purposes of the tenure act are not beinp 
:ulfilleri. Comments such as: ''It is impossible to fire a teacher, " wpre 




heard throughout the course of the subcommittee stiviy. That th« tenure 
process seems to have became cumbersome, or that the process f«»r firing 
an "incompetent" teacher seems vague, complicated and confusinp. to a 
local administrator, mi^ht warrant definitive legislative or bureau- 
cratic actio.n. 



"...the word most commonly associated with the tenure process 
is confusion..." 
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Recommendations 

Since the word most conroonly associated with the "tenure process" 
is confusion, the Special Senate Committee on Teacher Education hereby 
reconmends that: 

1) the State Tenure Commission or its authorized agent publish a 
programmed manual on the enactment and enforcement of the tenure 
process. 

2) the aforementioned manual be made available to all school admin- 
istrators, teachers, legislators, and other interested parties at a 
cost no greater than needed to cover printing, mailing, and handling. 

3) the aforementioned manual be made available no later than July 1, 
1973. 

h) the State Department of Education inform the legislature in writing 
as to which of the above recommendations are already in progress, which 
are planned, the agency and action required to direct and enforce the 
recoixiendations , and their results. 
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•'Schools are for children* Their behavior should become a oyide 
for ours — and a measure/ 1 
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Throughout the course of the Special Senate Honnittee on Teacher 
Education investigations, both perforronce-hased certification and per- 
formance- based preparation were discussed. 

In Michigan today, it is difficult to say that novice teachers are 
certificated. Rather it is more accurate to say tliat proflWiS are approved 
on the basis of resources and other indices for accreditation, and that 
the graduates of these programs are automatically approved. All of these 
programs are lodged in public and private four year institutions of higher 
education, and although in some cases the preparation of an individual 
student is judged on the basis of a student perforating teaching skills, 
in no case does the state require individual specific performance as a 
requisite to state certification. Hence it is said that whereas there 
nay be performance-based preparation programs in Michigan, there is no 
performance-based certification. 

The fact that "perfomance-based" vocabularies are growing in teacher 
education circles was evident throughout the Senate hearings. Fran dean 
to professor to student, reports of ongoing programs almost always showed 
a vacant consistency in terminology and a concomitant inconsistency in 
meaning. 

At one major university, for example, the dean of education told the 

committee that progress was being made. 

"The faculty of the College, and this is rir.htly a faculty 
task, is establishing objectives for our nroprans. I A? will 
be able to report our accomplishments in terns of objectives 
that we have established, and how we met then." 




A member of the dean's staff later testifier! that lie would endorse 
efforts to develop such objectives. 

"Somewhere, somehow, well thought out and reasonable stato- 
ments of expected outcomes of education nrograns such ns 
those of nodern teacher educational institutions must bej 
enunciated. ...There are very particular and snecial char- 
acteristics which mark each and every individual who aoixMrs 
in a program of higher education. These are amenable to 
measurement and description and concerted efforts must be made 
to determine such characteristics amonr the i.nnut students 
of such projrrams." 

Shortly after the dean and professor testified, a student from the 

Srjme university made this observation. 

"In the area of teacher education the classes seem to hn 
kind of vague and there doesn't seem to be anv objective 
for what they want or what type of student they want 
turned out at the end of it. And T think it is very 
important that the legislature that controls the budget 
start demanding some explanation from the colleges and 
universities of what type of people thev are turning 
out and what the objectives of the departments are." 

Of the list of fifty main areas of concern in teacher education 
developed by volunteer consultants from throughout Michigan at the 
October 28, 1971 meeting in Lansing, roughly half of these concerns re- 
lated directly to certification laws and practices, f&nce it is really 
at the certification level where nrog^-vn policv is established, this is 
undoubtedly a most crucial area of concern regarding teacher education 
programs. 

Performance-based certification of teachers will probably become 
the main method for determining teacher nualifications throughout the 
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United States during the next decade. Just as self-contained, multi- 
media, diversified -population educational milieus, more conmonlv known 
as "one-room schoolhouses" , have come and gone and will continue to do 
so, performance-based certification is neither unique to the "Twentieth 
Century, nor is it an answer to all of our educational problems. But it 
does promise to point our heads in a new direction for determining 
qualifications of teachers — learning. Somehow the relationship between 
the ability to increase the level of a child's academic, emotional and 
social skills, and establishing the degree of skill of a teacher has 
never been established in public education. That day is soon to be 
upon us. 

Teacher certification was designed or has evolved to be a process 
whereby a unit of government (the State Department of Education in 
Michigan) identifies those eligible to teach. Teaching is defined by 
statute. 

Certification of any type, for any profession, assumes the existence 
of a process, sane degree less than arbitrary, for discriminating quality 
from mediocrity. 

In Michigan as in most states, the certification of teachers is 
little more than a review of transcripts, a bookkeeping practice to 
determine whether or not a teacher candidate has completed the necessary 
course requirements. By any standard, the simole logistical negotiation 
of this awesome responsibility by the Teacher Certification and v Yo- 
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fessional Development Services Division of the State Department of Educa- 
tion identifies this operation as worthy of Draise. Were it not the case 
that some ongoing teacher education programs have been iudged something 
less than adequate by objective investigators and subjective participants 
alike , a "program approval" certification system would undoubtedly be 
sufficient. Upon the advent of a >>etum to the scientific management of 
educational objectives and a concurrent apparent rejection of "process 
accountability" in favor of an accountability more directly tied to pro- 
duction, "program approval" certification has become anachronistic. Pres- 
criptive standards tend to suppress experimentation since with performance- 
based systems the only true test of appropriateness beyond an ethical test 
is the success of its alumni in negotiating life's rocky course. 

You cannot talk about the success of alumni as a measure of any- 
thing without talking about accountability — clearly one of the big 
subjects in the Senate hearings. 

Early in its first hearing, Marshall Wolfe, of Kalamazoo, supplied 
the Special Committee on Teacher Education with a working definition of 
accountability . 

"Quite simply stated, educational accountability is a concept 
whereby the educational system assumes the responsibility 
for student growth on the dimensions of academic achieve- 
ment and social development, and furthermore, is willing to 
accept the consequences, both positive and negative, for its 
actions." 

Since the burden of program approval on teacher certification lies 
with the State Board of Education, and since the State Board relies on 
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Because of our lack of skill at determining educational nrv^ress in 
the grade and secondary schools, and because of our reluctance to rely on 
the objective measures we do have, a student nerfornance-based certifi- 
cation svstem seems years away. 

In a special Daper on the subject bv Charles Jaquith, a Belleville 
administrator, need for a student-output Derformance-based movement is 
indicated. 

"It seems evident that the MEA (Michigan Education 
Association) is interested in defining teacher com- 
petencies on a performance basis. On the national 
scene, *JEA has taken a similar posttire in rep.ard 
to proposals for defining competencies according 
to performance criteria and they are willing to consider 
punil output as a variable for defining competencies. " 

When Senator William Faust asked Marshall T, tolfe why there is so much 

"natural opposition to accountability," Vtolfe said there are ?ood reasons 

why teachers are basically afraid of performance or achievement-based 

systems. 

"I don't believe people are opposed to beinn accountable 
for their own behaviors providing they have the skills in 
which they can be successful. Offhand, in talking to 
some teachers, when you finally pet down to some very 
specific points it looks like they say, 'I puess one of 
the reasons that I don't want to be accountable for some 
of the things that have been set up, particularly alonp; 
the lines of achievement, is that T reallv haven't been 
taught very specific ways to raise a child from one level 
to another level 1 ." 

William Cansfield, Director of Curriculum for the Kalamazoo Public 
Schools, emphasized the importance of nerformance-basod preparation when 
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he simply said: "Unprepared teachers cannot be held accountable." 

The subjectivity of the "classroom observation" aspect of our 
method of evaluating the student teacher has exposed current certi- 
fication practices to criticism. Such criticism leads us to the in- 
evitable conclusions that a "less arbitrary" or "more objective" in- 
dex should be used. 

A written test will eventually be developed to determine com- 
petency. tJhereas the reliability of such measures can be verified 
statistically, the validity of it, whether it can sort good from bad 
teachers, will become the subject of future reports. If such exami- 
nations are developed as the answer to performance-based certification, 
future reports will undoubtedly discredit them. 

A student performance-based teacher certification system is years 
away. When it comes it will probably look like this. Standards and incre- 
ments of achievements will be established in the schools at each grade 
level. At the beginning of a teacher's internship or student teaching, 
his classes will be pre-tested by the intermediate school district or 
seme other independent intermediary. Once the pre- test data are in, the 
student teacher, or intern, will be required to see that achievement in 
the class reaches eighty percent of the pre-set goal, based upon the 
national average for similar children. 

Negative pressure tactics by an ill-prepared teacher could be well 
controlled in the performance-based internship classroom. Whereas not 
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all children are inclined to p.et anpry, if riven the chance most will 

attempt to p.et even. It won't take lonp for children in an internship 

class to realize that they, in effect, are certifying their own teacher — 

that their scores will be the final determinant, '"his is what monv child 

advocates have been talking about for wars. Schools are for children. 

Their behavior should become a guide for ours — and a measure. 

William Wattcnberg, at Wavne State University, norhaps best summed 

up performance-based certification and its relationship to acceptability. 

"Both the in-nrocess and final assessment of students should 
be based on competency criteria to be ioinflv developed bv 
faculty, school people, community representatives, and stu- 
dents. M 

While we may not have the technolopy or motivation to implement a 
true student performance-based certification system today, we nipht do 
well to adapt to the rhetoric. If words do nothing else, thev buffer 
the headaches that accompany a battle to create change. 
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On the subject of "teacher certification'* the Special Senate Conmittee 
Teacher Education hereby reccrnnends that : 

1) legislative support for teacher education proj^rams \v? realised 
with priorities that recognize those programs first cha»Y:cterized 
by such concepts as behavioral objectives, performance-. >ared prep- 
aration and individualized student instruction, evaluation, and re- 
ward. 

2) the State Hoard of Education develop n model for teari^.r certi- 
fication based solely upon pupil achievonpnt in student-teacher 
classrooms and that an aroncy, public or private, be encouraged 
thrv;;;.',h performance contract or other mrans to apply t'tis Model in 
a piiot project. 

3) tne State Department of Education inform the legislature in writinp. 
as to which of the above recommendations are already in progress, which 
are planned, the agency and action required to direct and enforce the 
recommendations, and their results. 
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"The potential advantages of actual classroom teaching exper- 
iences for the young undergraduate teacher trainee are manifold. 
That there is no public university or college in Michigan demand- 
ing extensive pre student teaching experiences save the standard 
classroom observation experience is an amazing reality. The logi- 
cal extension of this fact is that neither the interest nor the 
energy of the future teacher is being exploited, expanded, or 
measured." 
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The future teacher is not being involved in classroom instruction 
until far too late in his post secondary school training. According to 
many special Senate conmittee witnesses this problem is magnified by a 
job market saturated with certificated professionals many of v/:ion could 
hardly be called competent. 

The potential advantar.es of actual classroom teaching exper iences 
for the young undergraduate teacher trainee are manifold. That there is 
no public university or college in Michigan demanding extensive pre student 
teaching experiences save the standard classroom observation experience 
is an amazing reality. The logical extension of this fact is that neither 
the interest nor the energy of the future teacher is being exploited, ex- 
panded, or measured. 

University of Michigan teacher trainee David Pifer had only just 

begun his student teaching when he presented testimony to Senate Education 

Chairman Gilbert Bursely and other legislators in Ann Arbor. 

"In the last couple of weeks when I first walked into student 
teaching, there was a tremendous shock; and I think that shock 
comes from a lack of exposure. We spend a >Treat deal of time 
in the classroom learning terms, but we have very little con- 
tact with the students tha* we are to deal with. " 

The principal of Lansing's Everett High School, Cal Anderson, told 

the special Senate committee that students of teaching techno 1o,tv wore 

not the only people to benefit from early exposure to the clar.sroom. 
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"We have developed some programs on a limited basis with 
Michigan State University, for example, where we provided 
some classroom experience much earlier than the usual stu- 
dent teaching experience with young people. This earlier 
experience has taught us two things; one, there were some 
who were committed to teaching and this reinforced this 
commitment; and secondly, it was only at this point that 
some prospective teachers realized that teaching is not 
what they really wanted to do. We think that it is early 
in any program that is developed, that we develop some ex- 
periences working with young people prior to the student 
teaching experience, which usually comes within the last 
year of the undergraduate program." 

The opportunity to fail is one that is not often provided by our 
teacher education institutions. Belleville administrator, Chuck Jaquith» 
told the special Senate committee that this fact is evidenced by the "low 
failure rates which can reflect excellence in instruction, but often indi- 
cate performance demands which are not as critical as other kinds of higher 
education. " 

David :iewbury, of Hazel Park, told the special committee that he 
thought the student teaching experience should be a graduaa. process in- 
volving varying degrees of commitment at various stages. 

"Pre-service education should embody a sequential series 
of intern experiences involving increased degrees of re- 
sponsibility for and interaction with children. These 
should start early enough to permit aspiring teachers to 
determine whether professional education is an appropriate 
vocation and before an 'all or nothing 1 conmitnent is made." 

Early classroom experiences, said Ypsilanti teacher Stonhen Fitter at 
the t: of special Senate committee hearing, provide the onpnr^jnity for 
students to "...find out what it is like, find out if tliev it or 

don't like it." 
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This point was made even another way in October,' 1071, bv William B. 

CansfieLl, a Kalamazoo Public School official, at. the Western Michigan 

University hearing on teacher training. 

"Teacher training institutions need to move to obtain 
an early ccmitment from those entering the teacher 
profession. It is as important that a student make a 
decision not to enter the teaching profession as it is 
to make a decision to enter the teaching profession." 

An early active involvement provides benefits to the student and to 

the university teacher education program. William Wattenberg, of Wayne 

State's College of Education told the special committee at Wayne that 

community service is a natural consequence of early involvement. 

"Future teachers should be brought into useful service 
with children in schools as early as possible. They 
should be regarded as professionals who can and should 
assume responsibility for educational relationships with 
pupils; their presence in the school should be an asset 
to the schools." 

What happens to a student who after three and one-half years of 

teacher preparation discovers he just doesn't like the job? Student 

David Pifer told the Senate committee of the frustrations involved. 

"You have spent four years when you go to student teach 
and all of a sudden you find out that you're really not 
cut out for teaching but then you begin to wonder, well, 
what do I do next? You haven't got any money to go 
back to school; you really don't want to work in a fac- 
tory, so you go into teaching. You're not cut out for 
it; you're a poor teacher. You may know that, bit you 
don't knew where to go because you have spent four years 
training for something which you could have found out in 
the first two that you weren't cut out for. If we could 
develop seme observation programs, some tutoring programs, 
within the first two year** that students come to college, 
I think this would be extremely beneficial." 
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The special Senate conmittee discovered an inadequacy in pre-service 

classroom experiences. By the same token, changes are occurring. Michigan 

/State Education Professor Henry Kennedy explained some changes. 

"Next year we're shifting one of our positions around to 
provide for the half time of one person to work with 
schools and be a liaison person between the schools and 
our institution in providing pre-student teaching contacts 
with the schools. So we hope to iron out some of the 
problems we've had, open up more opportunities for stu- 
dents and help the professors who would like to have their 
students get some in-school experience to arrange these. 
I would like to have these start as early as possible, 
maybe the freshman or sophomore year, and continue through 
the program." 

Many of Michigan's finest teachers today have come to four year in- 
stitutions with an Associates Degree from a Community College. Because 
of their independence, initiative, and general maturity, these students 
often become Michigan's best teachers. Should the State Board of Edu- 
cation request, for example, that several semesters of classroom exper- 
ience in all cases be necessary for consideration for certification? 
Snoulci junior college transfers be required to remediate? 

We will place some of our brightest and most dedicated young people 
at a competitive disadvantage to those students who have comnleted their 
entire academic program in a four year institution. However difficult it 
seers to negotiate the obstacles, arguments in support of the early class- 
room ex;>erience for the future teacher still hold — that such an exper- 
ience is good for all — the future teacher, the school program, the school 

child and t;ic community. Hone of these factors necessarily would be 
effected simply because students of the technology of teaching are en- 
rolled at Oakland Community College rather than Oakland University. 
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Also the very suggestion that something ?w,ic will hannon as a result 
of an early classroom experience is somewhat simplistic. So'*» authorities 
say that the best early classroom experiences will be those that are highly 
structured or closely supervised. Others fool that full classroom respon- 
sibility should be placed on the future teacher as soon as nossible. Re- 
gardless of personal feeling about this very critical issue, it is clear 
that the supervising teacher is likely the singlemost sigiificant deter- 
minant of the quality of the early classroom experience. 

When he was asked to cornent on this reaction of the committee, standby 
Chuck Jaquith suggested that the Eastern Michigan University pre-student 
teaching program be mentioned. 

Host importantly, .Mr. Jaquith believes that ''methods" courses in 
teacher training should be instructed, in part at least, by practicing 
teachers. Such a program would possibly reduce the credibility rap pres- 
ently existing between university education course instructors and students 
scon to face day to day classroom management crises. 

More and more people are pointing to local school districts, and par- 
ticularly to Michigan's intermediate school districts to provide the um- 
brella -under which future teacher training programs can be undertaken. 

Pierce McLeod of the Macomb County Intermediate School District calls 
early pro-service classroon involvement ''...a must, 'Hie nature of their 
experiences should not be left to the universitv alone."* 
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Recoircnendat ions 

On the subject of "early practical classroom experience for teacher 
trainees ' rue Special Senate Committee on Teacher Education hereby reconroends 



1) c\irly invoilvement of teacher trainees in public and/or private elem- 
entary and secondary schools become a primary priority in teacher train- 
ing ororrrams . 

2) in order to prevent extensive experiential remediation, early class- 
room experience options for perspective teachers studying at the junior 
or "munity college levoi be made availal/ie immediately. 

3) t;io State Department of Education develop a theoretical proposal 
shifting the teacher education role from the university to the inter- 
mediate; school district or local district level. 

u) the State [Department of Education inform the legislature in writing 
an to v/hich of the alxsve recommendations are already in progress, which 
are ol.-inncd, the ap.ency and action required to direct and enforce the 
recommendations, and their results. 



"Some universities currently have well established apprentice 
options. But, to at least one observer, David riewbury, good orograns 
sometimes happen for the wrong reason..." 



-l -'V . .11 
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T/idt the present teacher education picture in void of on-the-job 
training for future teachers was no surprise to special conmittee chair- 
man Senator 1 Anthony Stairon. In fact, when asked what the special conmit- 
tee would Jo, Senator Stamni said he would encourage snecial orrnittee 
members to promote the developnent of "teacher-apprenticeships. ' 

Carol Anne iiowen called for :, less responsibility" and ''none assis- 
tance" to struggling novice teachers v;hile John Manwell, a '.flit; student, 
detailed his complaint. 

"Actors do not begin practicing the study of nedicine 
right away after they graduate after four years, lawyers 
do not begin practicing. . .They have to go out and get 
practical application, bring this back to their class- 
room, have seminars: and that is the way that I think 
you can become a professional teacher." 

William Coats, Superintendent of Kalamazoo Public Schools, expressed 
a need for internship alternatives in his innovative teacher training 
proposal. 

"...many teachers report that their first year or two 
^f teaching experience following their graduation from 
college, is, in fact, the 'training' they receive for 
their future years in education."* 

Kalamazoo public school official, William Cansfield, corroborated 
testimony that internships will help force a more serious commitment on 
future teachers while simultaneously providing an access to obviously 
unavailable experiences. 



* From "A Proposal for an experimental Program in Teacner '>: luoation. " 
3ubmitted to the Michigan department of F/.lucation in January, 13 7?, by 
Marshall h'olfe and William Coats. 
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''Once a commitment is made to enter the teaching profession, 
it is recommended that early experiences with children of 
d:u,.ering ages and from differing backgrounds he a Dart of 
the teacher training program. In some cases, experiences 
witn children are reserved until the final year or even the 
final semester of the teacher training program. It is often 
apparent that teachers have had limited experience with child- 
ren prior to certification." 



From Marland Bluhm, Director of the Mental Health Board, a word about 
OJT — on-the-job training for teachers. 

"The problem of which all of us are aware, including the 
university, is the difficulty of allowing the potential 
teacher to receive appropriate on-the-job training. The 
principle of jjnriediacy indicates that as soon after a 
specific 'technique' course is taken the techniques are 
soon lost if not practiced. For exanple, a student may 
take the teaching of art in the elementary school and the 
teaching of reading in the elementary school as sopho- 
mores or juniors and have no exposure to the actual 
teaching of these subjects until student teaching. 
Therefore, I would recommend the development of practi- 
cums in working with courses or that the timing of taking 
the methods courses correspond more closely with the 
practice teaching assignments." 



David Newbury offered a word on the importance of unilateral in- 
volvement in the development of student internships for future teachers. 

"Pre-service education courses are frequently not resDonsive 
nor relevant to 'real' educational practices because of in- 
appropriate and deficient interaction between public school 
and college professional staff. To clarify working relation- 
ships, colleges and universities should grant full authority 
for all field experiences to a single department or entity 
designed and staffed appropriately for that function. Univer- 
sity supervision of student interns should be conducted by 
full time people whose expertise is in the behavioral asoects 
of teaching. They should operate in conjunction with local 
district intern centers on a basis consistent enough to develoD 
a background of understanding of the districts they serve. 
Universities or college departments should provide subject 
natter consultants to both local district cooperating teachers 
and interns as a part of the compensation for providing field 



experiences. Such resource people should wo coordinated through 
the autonomous 1 field experience office. 1 College of educa- 
tion teaching start, as a matter of policy, should be cornit- 
tod to a specified nunber of hours of consultation and/o^ 
visitation to local public school districts. Converse Iv, 
local districts v/ho are in a cooperative relationship should 
make available professional staff as resource people to ore- 
service education classes. Local school district profession- 
al staff should he involved with university staff in devel- 
ordr.»* a variety of ! nev/' models of teacher preparation ^rwrams 
bas^.: unon th*» forworn** points. Tpnoorary Apartment of FH- 
ucation approval of such models should then !»? jointly nought 
by public school and university officials.' 1 

Cecil Hebrew told the Special Comittee on Teacher Education in Ann 

Arbor t:u*t ho: 

'...would like to see the teachers working. . .under a master 
teacaer for at least a year, rather than the (short) tine 
tnev are working now."' 

.*X7i-:ht Mien and Glenn Hawkes see*n to think internships — particu- 
larly :':ose that pemit ''shadaving 11 as they say — would be valuable for 
stuiior-it.i. Taat it rai#rt also put sone positive pressure on "VastcS? 1 teachers 11 

is inplied in the stibtitle of this excerpt from their recent Phi Delta 

Kappai ; art i cle . ft 

" \- adowir; r or f Do you hear those footsteps and all that 
: luffing and puffinr?' by FXvi^ht Allen and r »lenn Hawkes. 

A student of presidential politics would probably learn 
;.cro -ihout his field by 1 sivulcwinp 1 a president during 
hi;; torn of office than he could learn bv reading all 

tho ixx)ks that have been written on the subject. Cer- 
tainly a rood dose of shadowing would be constructive in 
idz iearoinr. experience. In some amas of educational 
traininc — especially administration — provisions am 
r.ki.:e for errperienc^r; of this kind, 7hr> doctoral student 
v/.iO corves as an assistant to a toacher or administrator 



* wi-iit Alien lY id n drrj. liawkes, <r !eoor/;tr on of T^ach^r Education 
<ir;^ Pjr:-:- "Jiional ".rewth Pro--r ra," Phi H elta ap^jn, Septonl^r, 1170, p. 5. 
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is probably learning more from just be ins around his 
mentor than he is learning from any formal stuffy connected 
with the assistantship. Shadowing is an extension and 
deepening of the internship idea — it entails spending 
long hours in the company of individuals who possess 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes that are worthy of exam- 
ination in some depth by the trainee. While there are 
no specific formulae for the shadowing concent, one possi- 
bility might be to select five or ten people to shadow 
for two or three weeks each during a semester. Several 
students could arrange to switch off at various intervals 
and occasionally meet to compare notes. Rather than take 
courses, students would take individuals (M/ho have you 
got this semester? 1 "Well, let's see, I've got Jones 
first, then McDougald, Sams, Washington, and Trask. T ^io 
have you got?") Credits for taking people could be ad- 
ministered just as credits are given for taking courses. 
This process could provide very interesting feedback for 
teachers and administrators." 

Scne universities currently have well established apprentice options. 

But, to at least one observer, David Newbury, good programs sometimes 

happen for the wrong reason — Cole's law of perpetual overloading. * 

"The number, timing and duration of intern experiences 
apparently reflect the convenience of college calendars 
and course offerings rather than the reality of public 
school terms and teaching responsibilities." 

As Ypsilanti teacher Stephen Etter said, summarily, maybe a longer 



* Cole's law of perpetual overloading states: 

In a bureaucratic system, public need is defined by a government's 
ability and desire to administer to it. Hence the singlemost significant 
determinant of the diagnosis, duration of stay and treatment procedure in 
a mental hospital for an individual patient is probably the number of 
available doctors, beds and/or pills at that moment. The indisnutable 
moral of the story is that if you ever get committed to a state institu- 
tion, do it in the "peak" season unless, of course, your goal in sore- 
thing other than a rapid release. 
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program in teacher education would be advantageous. 

"I would heartily applaud a longer education nrogram for 
prospective teachers. I know many universities around 
the country are poinp, to five-year programs and four- 
year programs and apprentice programs; and I'm not really 
sure what the implications are as far as successful oper- 
ation afterwards, but I feel possibly this is a food dir- 
ection to take.'' 

At the very least the preceding reasoning would provide us with an 
alibi for maintaining the status quo in teacher education. 
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Recommendat ions 

Because of a ;^rowing awareness that alternatives to our present teacher 
training prolans must be developed, the Special Senate Conmittee on Teacher 
Education hereby recommends that: 

1) the State r )epartment of Education, wherever possible, encourage 
''internship programs" in teacher education. 

2) universities engaged in the training, of teachers in Michigan 
further recognize the need to develop on-t he-job type training 
programs. ~ 

3) the legislature be given a report on the existing internship 
programs in Michigan. Included in the report should be number of 
students, total hours, rates of pay (if any), types of arrangements 
with school districts and other information seen to be necessary by 
the State Department of Education Division of Teacher Certification 
and Professional Development Services. 

4) the State Department of Education inform the legislature in writing 
as to which of the abo'/e recommendations are already in progress, which 
are planned, the agency and action required to direct and enforce the 
recommendations, and their results. 



"V/ith some professionals such as doctors and lawyers, nuch knowledge 
and technical skill is acquired through working encounters with other 
professionals. Not so for teachers." 



/ 
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Hie most significant forces molding the behavior of a novice teacher 
are his interactions with chiMren, administrators and fellow teachers in 
yds first few years in the classroom. With some professionals r.uch as 
doctors and lawyers, much knowledge and tecluucal skill is acquired through 
working encounters with other professionals. Hot so for teachers. 

In teaching, much if not all of the training experience occurs in a 
self-contained classroom. Very few peer evaluation experiences ever occur. 
Interactions are generally limited to teacher lounges and association and 
staff meetings. * Most experimentation is trial and error. 

The fact that most professional experiences for teachers are isolated 
and unobserved has encouraged school districts, state education departments 
and teaching associations to develop supervised in-service experiences for 
teachers. Because of the orientation of teacher education institutions 
and because of the very nature of the teaching community, the objectives 
of in-service instruction for teachers have been Generally v.ifnie, process 
rather than product oriented, and aimed at meeting group needs rather than 
the needs of individuals. 

At Michigan State University in-service begins before nre-service ends. 

"A three-week seminar following student teaching ir, provided 
for prospective secondary school teacher's to extend the deoth 

* Charles Jaquith, ''Teacher Education in Michigan : A dunging Pers- 
pective," rrjjneo, Mich. Assn. of School Princitvd r? , December 1, 1972. 
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and range of methods developed in student teaching. Television 
tapes, audio tapes, peer teaching, and secondary classroom mat- 
erials are used to provide stimulation. This is a compntency- 
based course."* 

A p re-service in-service program is also offered as part of the M5U 

elementary education preparation package. 

"An elective, post-student teaching course is offered for 
prospective elementary teachers to provide them with an 
opportunity to receive more help with problems identified 
during the student teaching experience. "** 

Called "post-student teaching," the MSU concept requires some students 
to return to the university to analyze their achievement in the schools. It 
also serves as a temporary decompression chamber providing the oxygen so 
badly needed after an often breathless student teaching experience. Third, 
such a program helps develop a habit — continuing education. Rut rather 
than crediting students in these programs with altruistic notivation, the 
fact that they are "captives" helps attendance. 

Other teacher education programs have recognized the need for in-service 

follow-up, consultation and education. Madonna College, in the northwest 

Detroit area, is a historical leader in in-service. 

"iXirinfl its twenty-five years of existence Madonna Colle' T e has 
made every effort to continually improve and strengthen the 
teacher education program and thus promote excellence in the 
preparation of prospective elementary and secondary teachers. 
A 1365 follow-up study of the 1959-19BU teacher graduates in 



* from "Mew Approaches to Teacher Preparation at Michigan State Uhiver- 
.ty," rineo, available in College of Ed., p. 2. 

** pp. Cit. , p. 1. 
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their first-year teaching positions indicated that 1U.16 percent 
of the beginning teachers wene rated ly their «>^incipals as per- 
forming above average. A comparable study in revealed i rrv— 
ilar findings. Most educators believe that the real test of the 
effectiveness of a teacher education prolan lion ultimately in 
the kinds of teachers who enter the profession. 

In 1967 the College initiated a orogram to assist the beginning 
teacher on the job. The College in-service coordinator visits 
the first-year graduate at least once during the teacher's ini- 
tial teaching experience. The in-service program has a four- 
fold purpose: (a) to ensure effective progress by providing 
the neophyte with understanding and encouragement during the 
period of adjustment, (b) to discover the problems of the begin- 
ning teacher as soon as possible and to help remedy them, (c) to 
help the new teacher integrate theory and practice, and to pro- 
vide any other assistance required, and (d) to collect data for 
determining the effectiveness of the teacher education program." * 

Dean William Mange of Wayne Sta* University summed up the need for a 

continuous attempt to upgrade professionals through teacher certification 

with this remark to the special committee; 

"With reference to the relationship, the seamless web between 
pre-service and in-service education, there is no guarantee 
and there never* has been and there never will be any guarantee 
that a 'well-prepared teacher' graduating from eollere with a 
degree, honors, having done well in practice teaching, will 
still be a 'good teacher' two years from now after being assigned 
some school system. You don't stay good unless you're in a 
situation which tends to reward and expect and enhance forward 
continuous improvement on the job. Unless we have a staff de- 
velopment progrv tied in with pre-service education and an 
integral part of it, the best teachers that were ever produced 
will not remain good for very long." 

"How to keep teachers good" is the question at this noint. "Ihere is 
little disagreement that well planned, ■x , rforrwnce-b*s«-»d in-service training 



* from a memo to Senator A. Stamm from °>istrr ",<»"• \iuriana, Academic 
Dean, Madonna College, Livonia, ?c. In-rv»rvior t~a.ini r *. 




for teacners will benefit all parties to puhlic education. 

Beyond the question of whether or not in-service training r.hould be 
required of teachers is the question of who should foot the bill. Various 
plans have suggested at least partial state fundinp for in-service training. 
Others rerrain firmly convinced tliat in-service training should be totally 
tne responsibility of the teacher. 
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! * i o?x*n* Iritis. , 

The 'ipocial 'ksnate Committee ott Teadio*- 'IdiKv'.iorj fullv *«•» s • '">k-s the 
state's responsibility to quality education for a\\ dhildrer. n ■ further 
realizes a responsibility to I'lichipan teachers who seek to *n-! their 
professional skills. Thermic* *» this conmit tr«i ftem*/ maon-rr,-'-- that 
legislation be adopted requiring*, all full-tine teachers and administrators 
to be on trie job a minimum of two hundred working days ner vear. (It is 
assumed that during the extra ton to twenty day neriod the available time 
will be useful for administrator and teacher in-service seminars and 
planning sessions.) 



"•••no profession, especially teaching, can be expected to admin- 
ister to the needs of everyone equally unless the racial and eth- 
nic makeup of the profession accurately reflects the makeup of tho 
people it serves." 
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During, the course of the teacher training investigation, the office 
of Senator Stanm received many letters on numerous aspects of teacher 
education. Although it would not be appropriate to nrint each letter in 
its entirety, one exception has been made. 

Contained as appendix 1 of this report is a "merry' to the special 
committee from the MEA volunteer consultant, HnrirTn Coleman, "r. Coleman's 
letter expresses well the sentiment displayed often during the Senate 
hearings — that no profession, especially teaching, can be expected to 
administer to the needs of everyone equally unless the racial and ethnic 
makeup of the profession accurately reflects the makeup of the people it 
serves. 

tSr. Coleman's memo is not restricted to topics of race or socio- 
economic status. Rather it speaks of an involvement in and commitrent to 
long awaited change in education. 

At i-.'ayne State University, David Newbury of Hazel Park to lei the 

committee of the importance of fostering a continuous interaction between 

the teacher education institution and the comunity. 

I think the issue of comunity involvement is really vital if 
we truly are concerned with degrees of teaching ..her than 
teaching degrees because it's manifestly true rw 1 unarguable 
that a good deal of a youngster's education occur", befom ho 
arrives in school. ...I think the fact is, though, that as long 
as we ar>e\ in this continuous interaction, we havn the no'entiai 
for making decisions that do vield teachers who ma^e a differ- 
ence in their degree of teaching rather than in their teaching 
degree . 
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Coninunity involvement at all^levels of a teacher's training is seen 
as critical to the production of well-rounded and well-grounded Drofessicn- 
als. So important is community involvement that some seem to say without 
it a teacher cannot be competent. 

Rosa Torres told the special conmittee in Lansing that the Lansing 
Teacher Corps has developed a program in which interns become a part of 
the community. 

One of the things the Teacher Corps does have is a community 
involvement program in which we are trying to get the interns, 
the trainees, to get into the community for more interaction 
while they're becoming teachers so that they really get to 
know the # community and the comnunity gets to know them. That 
interaction is so necessary for a good teacher. 

Part of the Wayne State University strategy seems to be allowing local 
participation in the teacher training process. Dale Menge of V/ayne has en- 
couraged a joint university-community venture in teacher training. Part of 
his rationale is exposed in this oomment. 

Parents and citizens generally have perhaps the biggest stake 
of all, next to the students, in the quality of education. We 
must find a more effective machinery for responsible participa- 
tion of citizens generally in helping to deteraine policy, but 
beyond that in helping to assess the outcomes of the invest- 
ments, the efforts, in public education in this state. 

A parent, Madelon Moore, endorsed Dean Menge' s efforts with the follow- 
ing comment. 

I'd like to say as a parent who's been involved about seventeen 
years with the schools that I think education is so terribly im- 
portant in this day, but right now I find the programs that we 
have going with the V/ayne students and with other volunteers in 
the community are fabulous. They see each other, they talk with 
each other, they get involved and I just can't think of anything 
better. As a mother I see different mothers in this school and"' 
I hear their feelings about the teachers, and they just can't fret 
over it themselves, hew great these students are that conn out ' 
and what a big difference it's made with Johnny having so an--! 
so work with him or whatever. To me it's a terrific pWram. 
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A solution to the problem of how to develoD more relevant curriculum 

through the joint of fort of the university and the conmunity is proposed in 

the MSt: document, 'Hew Approaches to Teacher Preparation at I'iohiran State 

University' 1 (a mimeo, available fron the :W Kriuoation Collere). 

Ideally, every student would be willing to make a commitnent 
to help in the solution of some of the problems of education 
in the inner-city without regard to the personal dislocation 
involved. Practically, we know this is not true. Therefore, 
we try to provide a program which will fit the degree of corimit- 
ment each student is willing to make. 

For those students having a high level of commitment to iiwrv. 
citv teaching, we have a program which involves the student 
for nearly two years of the four-year program in work in the 
inner-city schools of Flint. Course work in pedagogy is offered 
there in the environment of the public schools. A verv care- 
fullv guided year of internship is a part of this involver.vant. 

For those students who are unwilling to absent themselves from 
the campus for more than a year, we offer a program which pro- 
vides for a six-month experience in inner-city schools in De- 
troit, ( at which time learning theory is carefully integrated with 
supervised practice and with enriched resources for teaching in 
inner-city schools. 

'•/e also offer a special master's degree nrogram with emohasis 
on the problems of urban education. The program is one that 
is geared specifically to the problems encountered in the schools 
by inner-city teachers. 

The concept of multi-ethnic educational experiences for teacher trainees 
is only now beginning to be seriously accepted. Some surgest that it took 
violent rass rioting in the hot summers of the late sixties to ooint Amer- 
ica's educational attention in the direction of our inner cit*>s. Some 
say it is the threat of a federal judge sendinr the children nf the white 
rl,~:;t back to the cities their parents escaoe 1 fron that has reali^n^d 



national educational priorities. However virtue less the reason, the facts 
say that it is not enough to appoint a panel to appraise the material in 
our social studies books and determine that it is free of radii bias. We 
must do none. 

Educational philosopher r Mght Allen suggests that a "conscious effort" 
is not enough. 

Rather than try to surest some sweeping solution, perhaps edu- 
cators can tegin by simply recognizing the extent to which rac- 
ism is in fact a major educational issue. In behavioral terns 
this right mean establishing commissions on racism in institu- 
tions where we train our professionals. Professional trainees, 
as well as those doing the training, should be encouraged to 
involve themselves directly in the perplexing problems that 
perr.ieate American education with respect to matters of racial 
prejudice. * 

Closer to home, a "Proposal for Improving^Teacher Training Institutions 
in the State of Michigan" , written by a group of University of Michigan 
teacher education students** suggests the minority and nulti-ethnic education- 
al experience as being only one place where the teacher education curriculum 
is in need of revision. 

Some suggest that all Michigan's teachers must be exposed to a variety 
of cultural experiences. Soon it will be clear that America's educational 
standards will no longer tolerate teachers whose l>ehavior is controlled by 
racial biases. Then we will agree that a good teacher is a good teacher of 
minorities and vice versa. 



* rwight Allen and Slenn Ilawkes, "Reconstruction of teachor r.ducation 
and Professional Growth Programs," Phi Delta Kappan, September, p. 11. 

** "Proposal for Improving Teacher Training; in the State of v iehirar," 
was prepared by a group of University of Michigan students diroct*d by 
Pobert Seltzer. The Special Senate Committee on Teacher Kducation has 
additional copies. 
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Recomaendat ions 

The Special Senate Committee on Teacher Education fully realizes the 
State's responsibility for quality education for all children and further 
realizes a responsibility to all Michigan teachers to ensure that they 
possess appropriate teaching skills to positively affect the lives of 
children from all social, ethnic, or racial backgrounds. Therefore this 
committee hereby recommends that colleges of education, teacher and admin- 
istrator organizations, local and intermediate school districts, citizen 
groups and others interested in education insist that as a necessary 
requisite for the acquisition of teacher certification a teacher trainee 
be required to demonstrate his classroom skills in as wide a variety of 
social settings as possible. 



"Tne need for action was manxiified when a school superintendent 
approached the Senate Education Committee with a request for 
the f:jnd.in^ of a special remedial reading pro^rvim. . .not for his 
students — for his teachers." 




"Reading 1, became evident n$ a key issue* in th*: SDecial V:!»atr* subcommittee 
hearings on teacher education* The consensus was "'there is too little 
instruction in the teaching of reading in our teacher preparation programs ." 

Robert Chamberlain, a Lansing school district official, took the leg- 
islature to task on this count* 

"'lew teachers are being produced with very little instruction 
in the teaching of reading and virtually none in arithmetic, 
yet the State department of education places top priority on 
these two fields of competency* I would respectfully surgost 
that this represents an intolerable inconsistency within the 
framework of legislative control." 

Others who testified before the Senate committee or participated in 

volunteer sessions assigned the blame elsewhere. School Superintendent 

from Dansville, Lon McCollum, read from a resolution presented by the school 

superintendents of Ingham County. Michigan teacher training institutions 

f, took the heat ,f in this session. 

"It is the responsibility of teacher- training institutions to 
prepare teachers to meet the needs of contemporary society, in- 
cluding those young people who a generation ago would have prob- 
ably dropped out of school with reading difficulties and who 
the public schools are today seeking to educate ... Most communities 
of Michigan recognize reading deficiencies as one of the major 
problems of students in the public school system and the inabil- 
ity to read as one of the major handicaps of a citizen in our 
society today." 

The Ingham County resolution stressed the intensity of the commitment 

superintendents make to universities when hirinr their graduates. 

"The rrajor responsibility for the teaching of reading re^ts 
in the field of language arts in the public schools; and. the 
teacher training institutions in th^ State of 'Michigan train 
the major share of first-vear teachers employe! by the public 
schools within the 3tate of itichigan.'' 



Reading skills are necessary for nearly every venture a r.tudent nay 
undertake during his course of study in the public schools. From the 
nature of the testimony collected in special committee hearings it became 
clear that the view of the function of reading is rapidly shifting from a 
Victorian "cultural enrichment" attitude to a twentieth century "physical 
survival" view. "How can a student driver learn to 'turn right on a red 
light after a complete stop' unless he can read the sign?" "If she cannot 
read the label, how can a young mother know 'not to induce vomiting' when 
she finds her infant daughter sucking on a bottle of Drano?" 

A position paper presented to the volunteer consultants of the special 
Senate committee in a joint effort between the Middle Cities Instruction 
Group and the MCA division of minority affairs sums up widespread dis- 
content for the lack of emphasis on reading in the teacher education curri- 
culum. 

"Some time ago the Middle Cities Group made a survey of our 
member schools to determine the amount of specific training 
that new teachers had received in reading and mathematics, 
both at the elemantary and secondary levels. The results 
confirmed our suspicions that for secondary teachers of 
English for example, almost none had had any work in the 
teaching of reading. The heavy concentration was in liter- 
ature. Yet in our urban schools we find students entering 
junior-high and senior-high school where hitrh nercentages are 
reading several rrades below reading level. Knot-zing this, 
we continue to train teachers in the same way and think 
that something v:*\ "ic is *oin«! to haopen when tnev become 
teachers. '' 

William Cans: ield described the Middle Cities studv anot?/^ wav. Tt 
is important to note that Cans! Ield, quite fairlv, excludes teachers them- 
selves from the burden of reroonsibility for a lac!-: of road in* instruct Wi 




skills. 

"Within the last two years represent* lr*v ::.'Jiunl distri 
in the Middle Cities Instructional Cror.-. :nrveved their 
teaching staff to assess the levels 01 r>r>pi»vition in tl *• 
areas in readinr. and mathematics. It was fcjid that most 
secondary teachers have had no preparation In the area r;' 
reading. It was also found that a surorisin'-.lv hitfh number 
of elementary teachers, including; those teaching lower ele- 
mentary classes who have a major responsibility for devel- 
opmental reading courses, have had little, if anv, fonal 
training in the teaching of reading. .. Unprepared teachers 
cannot be held accountable in programs such as these." 

David \'ewbury very clearly told the special "lenate commivtee at the 

Wayne State University hearing that the emphasis on readinr in the teacher 

education curriculum in no way reflects the necessity for students in the 

elementary or secondary school to have a grasp of reading skills. 

"Pre-service experiences in language arts and reading apparent- 
ly do not reflect the degree to which these components are cen- 
tral to elementary teaching. Similarly, secondary pre-service 
education tends to reflect the view that the need for develop- 
mental reading skills ends in the elementary grades. . .Pre- 
service training for elementary teachers in the teaching of 
reading # and language arts should be immediately and signifi- 
cantly increased. All secondary teachers, regardless of their 
content area, would have course work in develoomental reading 
appropriate to their content area." 

In fairness, if it were not the case that reading teaching skills 
could be successfully taught, discourses such as these would be meaning- 
less. They na/ be, anyway. 

Sister Mary Lauriana md some sister sister*; were quick to point to 

the successes that small, private colleges such -is I'adonna Co II ere in the 

northwest ')etroit area have had in subject areas *?uoh as rrvr , ;:i-* instruction. 

'''>ince 1966 both elementary and seconc iarv teachers are r-w.iryx] 
to pursue in addition to the general methods course at !«as* one 
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course in reading. In this course they learn to diagnose read- 
ing difficulties and to teach through working with children at 
least two hours weekly in the Madonna College Psycho-Educa tion- 
al Center." 

The "Madonna" program report serves as an example of elective teaching 
of reading instruction skills since both methods and diagnostic skills are 
taught. It would be well to point out also that the "Madonna" program 
qualifies, at least in regard to reading, as a nerformance-based prepara- 
tion program. 

The following is a brief report on "reading instruction" activity at 
Michigan State University taken from one of their numerous dep.: "tment pub- 
lications . 

PREPARATION FOR READING INSTRUCTION AT MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 

The College of Education at Michigan State University shares 
the sentiment expressed by the M.A.S.A. and other professional 
groups regarding the importance of the teaching of reading as 
a part of a preparation program for prospective teachers. The 
curriculum in teacher education now includes: 



A pre-student teaching course in reading methodology 
is required of all MSU elementary education majors 
and is unique in three ways: it models the instruc- 
tional principles we want elementary teachers to use, 
it is performanc e- based , and it offers numerous op- 
tions for pursuing individual needs and interests. 

The modeling aspect of the course is essentially a 
matter of the teacher educator "practicing what he 
preaches." The najor principles bein^ rode led inclu-V- 
instructor accountability, comnetcnev based instruc- 
tion, application of the principles of l^arnin?* 
theory, and the development of humanistic relation- 
ships between instructor and student. 

The competency-based aspect of the coarse snr>cifi^s 
63 teaching behaviors needed by rcadin.; teachers an ! 




provides experience in which the student must antral!/ 
perform each of these behaviors in .delated teachin" 
situations. The emphasis is on do^nntrvrtod perform- 
ance, student activity, and .mastery object iv» 
an opposed to the traditional practice of listening 
to a lecture -and conplet.ji^ a final • \a n d.r;ation. TV 
bulk of the objectives focuses c*. dir^Tiosis, basi.: 
skill instruction, ana organization rnd ranaRenent >: 
individualized instruction. 

Secondary school student teachers are ^ivon experiences to devel- 
op the following competencies in reading Instruction: Identifi- 
cation of tiie major elements of reading comprehension v/ithin 
their content areas; Assessment and nTofiHnr of soeci i Ic read- 
in?; skills of their students; Application of a directed reading 
sequence; Application of differentiated reading methods to 
individualize in heterogeneous pjoiros: notcrmi nation o r read- 
ability levels of materi-ds; Application of imrnjare i-xrwrience 
approaches; Application of motivational techniques. 

Graduate experiences in secondary reading are also offered. Here 
tiie student must analyze the major components of secondary read- 
ing programs: curriculum evaluation, reading and study skill 
methods , materials , problems of special crroups. Methods of de- 
veloping comprehensive programs that encompass reading instruction 
in content area classrooms and individualized learning centers are 
also included. 

In a "program approval 1 ' certification system the power of school districts 
to objectively select individual teachers is limited. Although job appli- 
cants could be subjected to a battery of tests in order to determine levels 
of competency, this would be an expensive and burdensome tasV for any local 
personnel office. Whereas performance level verification is limited prior 
to the time of employment in a local district, Jocal lx>ards of education 
have, in the past year or two, be^un to specify comry^encies ir. the teaching 
of reading as a necessary condition of emplovmrnt. '/henear: ov^n such "pro- 
gressive districts 11 are found to rely upon a student 1 * collar* transcript 
as evidence of competency, many wil^. not talk to teachers who :*-innot nro- 
duce evidence of at least 'running the course 1 . 




The importance of reading instruction skills and the imnact that 
local districts can hnve upon the development of programs to nrovide read- 
ing instruction competencies are seen in the summary of the Ingham Superin- 
tendents' association resolution on reading. 

"...Be it therefore resolved that preference be given in the 
hiring of language arts teachers at the secondary lw^el, and 
all elementary teachers to those candidates who have had 
specific courses in the teaching of reading in their under- 
graduate programs." 



f.u 




Reoomnendations 

On the subject of the teaching of reading skills the Special Senate 
Committee on Teacher Education hereby recommends that: 

1) because it provides a base from which nnv other subject area can 
1« followed an an individual, readinp, should be treated at all levels 
of school with the respect it deserves — as a most important skill. 

2) that local school district personnel offices develop an objective 
measure used to determine the skill level of teachers at. all grades in 
so far as the teaching of readinp; is concerned and that they simply 
NOT ill RE AIJY TTCACHER who cannot perform at least adequately in the area 
of reading skill development. 
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"...educational colleges are training professionals without ever 
saying what they want them to be. Likewise, school districts are 
hiring professionals without being able to say what they want then 
to do." 
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i^ota t;.io public h^arin^s an*i t: /• V'.-l'uiteer cra-uitant meetings, 
rno topic of tlefinin-' prooiwlv what a to*c:v?r fiJim:* ! J.r. 1 v^^i teacher 
i>.;o;;U .io, i-eora .1 nuostinn o: itncwirn conorm. '^norallv, !* noens, 
o J;;':atio:i i! colle^eo ai*2 training profe:;^ionalr; without ever « ivin* what 
•::*jV v-;a':t. too-?, to Lii,*?.:i *jo , school 'iistriof; a r r? hiring professionals 

wit; -cut :.t;i.v t-- r.jy -./.".a: thw want t;»e: . r :o. 

c^;cato^j .vol; t-i.-;*. t.ae entire nrvo-r* toacher . ;cation 
- -* fit t.; ^exaj.vLno-i in li~ht of itr, inportanop to oooietv. 

"hv? r*;:.xi-:in^ of Ar-oricar. Dtiblio O'Vjitic.n ^T^ireo, an*: ;.?v!ee^ 
no: pr'jsi:;^ v.'it.vr/it, f'jvlaMfir.ta] chvi.-os in Vi0...toa- 
— without, i:. a : io;ise, the creation o ; a new breo- 1 of 

t'j.'.cor^ :v;cat w , o vjo^oo to sol*- r -^^nir.'* an! ^o ^rio 1 :-. tbou-ht 
v*t n". < L > ^or;o. ,,; ' : 

!wi ;,t Allor. r ^--ost^; t\at it ~i-Mt ho r ! ;is ^iU-er^u. ocnso of the 
r.i-t .vis iriven t^a-.or to a point w<>po ho is , a f r .u\ to cxperi^ht 
» . v rt r»t t.*at hi.i ^n t~ "? vv ? on^'" , vir.~ ".oh^ol. 



• • • 



■ tra mm.; or" teachers, .rrvLni^trat^-rri, ar. : othoy 
: :c:*iSoicr. io in constr^-; a~ a ver*\ ve?v serious tat- , 
=lo : too re"-*;lts .ir ri ovi":ont in *\oe lar~e n.jvo^s of ' l? vi ]v 
tvrio-^ a Ivo.i:- -0 that -;o \*va ~:o~' 



, . .. ■ *■ • 1 



'w:;:-: Allen m\ . '-l^vr. '^/h^, ""000;. ;t^."* r. of ' -- : ohor h'l'icatio 
■7 v f-- :si ^r.al V*:th I^.tv n h: ">;;t j ". -j . ■--rr- J" c * 




Alien and riawkes relate caution in education to 5 taxation. 

"'We have viewed experimentation and innovation as unten- 
able unless we could p^arantee success at thn outset* Of 
course an experiment that is sure to succeed is really no 
experiment. We must be bold enough not only to recopnize 
the validitv of change, but bold enough to accept initial 
failure of an innovative idea."* 

The I::/- ^wn-!:i ex7^erinentation and change in clear. *\u\ the 

necessity lor cither often beanes va^ue and unlotined. Dean '>7Jv.!herj T , 

of .-.'esterr: :'i.chi^an University » told the snecial Senate coinittee what 

j ears tc rood reasons for :>otn. 

!f ... those tb.inr,s that were relevant when you and I were 
educate-: are not relevant today." 

Poberi T:ia*r.beriain of the Lansing schools cited Irr.lish rrrnraTwS 

ii; :oacher euucaliui as an exa::iple of larvoly Justifiable errponditun?. 

horrid of the wor-- that an Iln^lish najor, 'or instance, 
gets in college is really not terrih]*/ anrror^riat^ *"or 
the v.ir.d oi !r.;lish he'll teaching in hi^h school." 

In : ;:;L\7 even further, Cha-^erlain pointed cut that boycuid its 

content, tue entire process of teacher education t.w bo irr\;iovint. 

sf I would subrdt that when vou put peoDln in the public 
schools of !!ichip;an with one course in the his tow of 
o iucation in *!ic:ii»;an and one course in practice to<!oh- 
:r. : ; and or.o ir; nethods, that t: i.s just is not roin* to 
:o the 4 ob. The rest of the tir.e is hoi Tip spent in 
r*cre :;^lish and "ore r.ath and nore specific di.seirdino';: 
.1:;: : thirv, with trie kind of societv that wo are build- 
in-;, ^spec: illv in "i^hirvin na that we hav**- +*o ha*"* 
V-'vji - poopi' 1 involve S in the social institutions in 
r?ora~ unities in addition to the classrooms, and th^s^ 
rirv» V i:\ds of experiences that they srnplv can't r^t at 
t.v ur,i7ors;tY level/ 1 



tUid ''donr; : awkrs, co. oit. , r . 
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C] ui': J jo rlain continued : 

■'Traditionally, the majority of timr ha:, : <^n rwjuired^ 
in the specific disciplines, with verv lir.i ;r -ine avai > 
able to the student in working in the artua* classroom sit- 
uation. This has Ion-' been true because o: a ':ionoDoly o r 
student time which has been allocated to the snocific dis- 
ciplines, which in effect means that the ^n]lo-n of Fduc-?- 
tion has been deprived of the necessary hours to devoto 
to the techniques of teaching and to afford college stu- 
dents the opportunity to work in actual classrooms and 
to work in the social institutions of urban communities. 
Unless strategies are ©relayed from outside tho teacher*- 
training institutions, there cannot be a chanrn from 
within; tradition mitigates against such changes* • •. 
Michigan State, and I think a little bit cruld be said 
for .Vestern also, is moving in the direction of working 
with school districts with the same thought in mind 
that where the action is, is where the youngsters are; 
one the thins that is needed to train teachers is kids* 
You just can f t do it in the enclosed classrooms of the 
university • There is quite a variation even ^ n Michigan 
from one teacher training institution to another as to 
the decree of involvement that they want to r>errit then- 
selves to take part in, and I sense a tremen-lous amount 
of tiiis kind of movement on the part of "ichi^an ^tate 
in particular. ,f 

'/illian Cansfield of Kalamazoo said that most overvone in education 

is feeiin^ a pinch for change* 

M Public schools are under immense pressure to make progr .u\ 
changes that reflect needs of a changing society/. Institu- 
tions of higher education and particalarlv teacher education 
departments of those institutions need to find ways to meet 
rapid changes in our society.'' 

7-2IAVI3KAL PSYCHOLOGY AS A TECHNOLOGY OF TTAtfT^ 

Throughout the course of the hearings the donate commit toe war, ex- 
posed to many interesting phenomena* Anonr: the most intern:*, tin*" was the 
continuing, report that students were ,f tuminr ?r. tc *eaehi:v'' in behavioral 
psychology courses. Among many, including n a*ricV .*a!c, ~' n,( - , ^a 1 trie 
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looiing is that education departments are iftnorinr the vast supply of 
inforration available in many psychology pro^rans. 

M I do think we could do a whole lot nove in our schools of 
education with all the psychology we knew. ...I see our 
youiv, people coming out very well prepared in subject mat- 
ter, but they don ! t knew hew to deal with kids/' 

An interchange between Senator l/illiam Faust ani student r«i:v!y 

. : dc.<el in ;*ilaniazoo was very revealing. 

? ;an :y bickel: M ...the Psychology Department hero at Western is 
being slighter 1, also, in that you cannot raj or in psychol- 
ogy and teach elementary school. I found that rny psychol- 
ory classes were more relevant to teachin: srall children 
an J . learned nore about small children in those classes 
tha*: I did in ny education courses. So I had to switch to 
secondary because I couldn ! t stay in elenentarv because 7 f rr 
a psychology major. ...But I also feel that you murst bn 
able to comunicate what you know to the children and the 
students that you are teaching; and T don ! t feel that the 
classes in education here are good enourh, thov just aren't 
teaching teachers hw to teach other students*. -Vain, \ 
rail :v»ck on the psychology department, 'liov have sonic 
really "ood things goinp and I think sone o: the educators 
shoul.i look to the psychology department. ..•T f v^ staved 
hero because of the psychology department. I fel I'vo 
Loc\med so much here that is very relevant to what I'll \*\ 
loLv; ; . " 

'•■»nitr-r Gillian Faust: ""'What kind of teaching do vo.i want t. o io?" 

'.■i:. ;y nickel: "I'd like to go into elemontarv hut T can't ! ocair^ T'r a 
psvchclo-'y majors so Vv\ goinp. into seconder*/ in th<? soi^ncr field. Tf 

Althovh ^endte teacher education hearings witness^ S t-rstimonv pre- 
sented .in on oktrerely professional manner, occ.nioiici!!!^ hi-hlv personal 
national opinions were aired somewhat outsido t:;v? sririt r\\ intorderMrt- 
:.ti:;t-il cooperation. Professor John Fkielk^ toM t^o *h\mi:-' w.i i u*n what 
*J.->u : \\t -i:>out the movement toward behavior ii tvAVholo'V lor >\ technolow 
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of teaching. 



"Any nanacea peddler who wanders in off the street with <« 
simplistic solution to the most complex and monumental 
problem faced by modern man should himself be held account- 
able. Perhaps the most pernicious of these pseudo-educators 
are the animal trainers who seek to pass off their self- 
justified rationale as the bases upon which all human be- 
havior oust be appraised. In the new kind of ball game, 
advocates of special interests along with cultist prophets 
thoroughly confuse basic considerations with delusive prom- 
ises most of which simply 'throw out the baby to improve the 
wash water. ' " 

c 

A University of Michigan student spoke of herself as a ''•"evolutionary" 

because of her feelings tcward education. 

"I started in a junior college called Pino Meadow Junior 
College which is in Boston, Massachusetts; and they started 
putting us out in the field when we were 'freshmen. Thoy 
did this through the psychology courses and it has worked 
out fantastically for me. When I got here to University of 
Michigan, I became a tutee of Dr. Williams, who you heard 
from earlier, and I was placed in a day care center here in 
Ann Arbor. I'm now in my senior year, T am student teach- 
ing, and I feel really great about it. I feel I'm prepared; 
I feel like it is a good experience, and I still want to be 
a teacher, which is sort of revolutionary in a way." 

MONEY AS TIE AGENT OF CHANGE 

Several people who testified before the ernnittee pointed out the 
significance of money to the initiation of change. 

Author-educator Icon lessinger has pointe-1 out that in a eiven year 
less than one dollar will be spent to evaluate each thousand dollars' 
worth of elementary and secondary federally funded prorxams. 

!;wight /Mien says that ten nereent of all e< lunation nonf"/ should be 
discretionary — available for spur-of-the moment reseorv . ;-.<•• • fr or lont - 
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range evaluation purposes. 

In another publication Allen explains why specific dollar*? must be 

set aside for experimentation if change is to occur in this manner. 

"We desperately need new models of educational research 
and implementation. It is not unlikely, for example, 
that the current principles of funding and the rules gov- 
erning project management have often given rise to a caution 
which spells inevitable failure. A good first step toward 
eliminating such crippling and excessive caution might bo 
to admit that research evaluators are inevitably biased. ,? e 
might then make it a condition of contract funding that a 
project in a given area be monitored by an agency outside 
the project whose bias is in favor of the stated project ob- 
jectives — e.g., a project on differentiated teaching staff 
monitored by a group encouraged by this concent. Such a 
system would eliminate the frequent incidents wherein a pro- 
ject is evaluated by a group with opposing biases and is thus 
cut off from funds before it gets a chanc? to demonstrate 
failure or success. "* 

Allen sums up his analysis of the state of educational experimenta- 
tion by offering this casual challenge: 

"Our greatest failures as a profession are due to alter- 
natives unexamined, questions unasked, and paths not 
taken. Once again it is clear that our future success 
depends on our taking the necessary steps to make the 
process of change part of the educational woodwork."*** 

FACULTY KLCYCLImG 

Throughout the special committee hearings and consultant meeting, 
many participants suggested that universitv instructors and ^rofossors 
assigned the responsibility oi' teaching teachers he periodically sent 
to school in the classroom themselves. 



* iwi/jit Allen, "deeded: A N'ew Professionalism In : "- ;•;<• it ion" , mimee 
presented at AAC7K annual convention, Mav, 19rs, n. 5. 

** IVignt Allon, on. cit . , p. U. 
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From a document entitled "New Approaches to Teacher °reparation at 
Michigan State University" comes the following report on how faculty- 
recycling" is occurring there. 

"During the past three years, Michigan State diversity has 
made serious attempts to involve its College of Education 
faculty in significant teaching experiences in the public 
schools. We were particularly concerned that Drofessional 
courses at the university level are often staffed by per- 
sonnel who have not had recent experiences in inner-city 
classrocms. 

Participants in Operation REFUEL (relevant experiences for 
urban educational leaders) serve on one of four instructional 
teams at the Allen Street School in Lansing, Michigan. Each 
team consists of two Lansing teachers, one MSU professor, 
one or two graduate interns, and two to four student teach- 
ers. Each is responsible for the instruction of approximately 
50 elementary students. The MSU staff member is a* team mem- 
ber half-time for 12 weeks. His role in the classroom is 
in the-area of his- specialty and involves active partici- 
pation with children. Although his primary function is class- 
room instruction, an MSU professor may be asked to consult 
with members of other instructional teams in his specialty 
area. 

Similar secondary school opportunities are offered to our 
faculty at Pattengill Junior High and Eastern High School 
in Lansing as a r art of our TIT Project. 

During the past three years, approximately 60 university 
faculty members have been engaged in the direct instruction 
of oupils in the public schools. The participating professors 
have indicated that their experience in the schools has helped 
them to improve their methods course teaching. It has helped 
each to freshen his memory regarding the dav- to-day diffi- 
culties encountered in public school teaching. Tt has also 
helped him gain creditability among college students bv his 
willingness to put his ideas 'on the line 1 in a real classroom." 

METKODd GLV:"3ES 171 TEED 

Another frequently heard complaint involve.; "nothcls" courses in 
teacher training programs. Part of tne problem seems to !>o thr students 
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and faculty alike arc asking for a little "nrvr.tiou in what is. i.^injr 

prv.i*:":ied' f . "Ms spirit of daian-JinR participation seemed tc :v *n over- 

•..••iclraia? r':*one near*! throughout Michigan. Tn -wThuds course:;, i cry 

tVsi^ts rorforrunco-based preparation. r *avid '/.wbuYv's surr.irv to 

v. speed . ' : ■"•nit tee was ooncise* 

''■'.(t.^.ii courses are frequently 1 additional content 1 courts 
rat:ic*r than * means to develop techniques suitable to the 
.tnti:.d;vu«vl .-rado level o: instruction. ,! 

lr* ■; socially prepared :\ip*»r of Charles T aquith, who proved to be 

• o! rat articujau? an- Insightful of th'- '>nate ? s wit:w>nos, cones 

i t...>*ou,yi st'atornent. 

,f viMasp ?nany teacher training institutions offer consider- 
•a.>l-: contact with theory and philosophy prior to the fu»! ! 
experiences, cuite often courses in these areas are regarded 
!;v student* as irrelevant. Students 'hear 1 about individ- 
ualized instruction, differentiated staffing, nystens apnroa- 
•ho <*tc. , l ut they receive their own instruction in trad- 
ition il settinrs. The measure of teacher competency ir, I -ir^o- 
Iv dotomined iy evaluation of written or oral reports and 
p*?rfotrvinc«! on written tests.' 1 * 

to haunt the educational establishment cones Twi^ht Allen with 

• i :,tLlon : v to educators taken from a mineopra^i^d statonent followed by 

Mi riolutLon taken fron a later national publication. 

'As .1 profession, we ar* : still investing nor? lip service than 
lalvov in the probl^nri of individualizing rducational exper- 
ience.;. Tn practice, we still cling to the out-noded notion 
that ihere rr.ust lie a single way to teach an entire rrcup of 
students any particular subject natter, even when wc kn^.-/ that 



"TtMcnor :" iucat ion in Michigan. 
: . .*.i-:uir.):, Oiair^in, 7eacher I'ducation 
<»: - .cionl Principals, februa^y 1, 1971. 
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a certain type of student studyinn a particular kind o r 
material with the help of a given teacho^ nirjit achieve 
dramatic levels of learning, while a different type of 
student night fail abysmally with the sara material and 
the srre teacher but succeed ftiven a sli<Thtlv different 
teacher, >/e nust learn to n^atch teachers, materials, 
structures, and students in order to create optimal in- 
dividual learning situations. To date, wo have failed 
to persistently explore the possible alternatives for so 
individualising instruction/ 1 * 

''The Credit Module as a Unit for Teacher Education or 
f i.i,\ houses an? made with little bricks. 1 

;ty dividing conventional semester units into smaller units, 
or credit modules, it is possible to create a diversity of 
choice in curriculun nreviously not enjoved by the student. 
The-v are two important advantages in this revised structure 
for credit. First of all, it allows for credit in smaller 
'mit.5. Secondly, it encourages decision nakinr. in other 
than even senester units. A typical education nropran is 
between ?0 and 30 senester units or between seven and IT 
courses — each typical^ three units. Decisions are either 
to have or not to have educational psychology, educational 
sociolo^, various Vinds of r^ethods, survey, and develop- 
er. r:al courses. Instead, by usin" credit nodules, vou can 

oxporioncos which *viy start and end at different tines, 
in .Liferent intensities, and in different configurations. 
A JJ-unit teacher education program in credit modules would 
l.-e 0 ere.:: r. r.x>!ulos of credit ^ivin- you up to 300 decisions 
a.o:*t components for a teacher education r >- o T ran rather than 
2" units, typically seven decisions, .ind s'>ven three-- it 
courses . 

The :irst advantage of breaking out of the rerur-rntation o J ' 
o:": v-: -L:\r st/in :arv! courses for teacher e !ue-:it;ion is a sense 
o:~ : rx:viouslv unl-juwr: freedom. Sudden lv w^ have an opnor^ 
* -\::y to present trulv individualized alternatives in excit- 

new wavs. One o: the ways this is done at t rie University 
.»f ' !.;Ssaohusotts is in Modular Credit Wee'-. , whore various 
ficul'.v, students, an. 1 visitors present individual or multiple 

irf; o: edueat ional interest concent *v>t> ! durin^ a v:*»e l 




wne*; i v, j"-iifir courses are runponcted. T : .r- ■/v-f , :a^s o: t ... 

r':re on !lsnlay, *.rl 4 . » the onttr* era.'?:!* 1 * orwsw.ir. ■ 
i';v-\ j't c^rdo.s, an' : v> .>" -inon*! t:.c*s- !r. iv'vidual .st\:, 
r-ai> •l.-.ct tonics tha?' • : N "iont Lrrodiav*: :y :.-*no~tant i- i ■. 
an. Ideational purs. J:. The stucXr. 4 :V. -^Iso able 

'^i^W .i wid*s ran<?* faculty wit); Ion i;r ••'••t-nont — : u:- 
tl:v : n" poonl^ and ideas Wideh wi< r :«?; to foil/*? un 
inr-:nsc-:ly. Another rxrasibility is a kv*::i*r •hcxis^'. 
w..i :rv;ld 1;./ creatwl an an alternative t> t -.o disli**' 
off"-.- .-riii^rvvi "**thor::i courses. He v Y> *vich rr>rN>r o 4 
(• iuMtion f.^u.'tv, doctoral 'vtu tair;. an-! co 
il.v :-.jcu:::f ^r, could resent their sin<*V ~vst :**;nrful, ^* 
:;.ii % ---.*.i^f::; , 1 /\nt enjoyi;.-' teaching not" v 

■: • i v* '.it fo*- development' f ' 4 ' t Allan •Trs 1 '/^ t^acnor 

. *r rt !. -v.c.a~c: ; shou]/ >v: to an Mien L r sslr/ i nt 9 Thill- " ''.ntian- 

v- ;;. v.\v .! :ti.anscn donated personal tine and t-*n^r^*\' in or lor tr> educate 

\- 'M.:;;.; .-ir. "Senate corrsittee and staff on f!v» application . »*" ? rr!';]sr 

v*\.- v ;o piv, •r.L'TTin.": on-.] theory at the Shivers .itv of 'lassachus^ttr.. 

. . .#v ■ i- * . . 

A :'•*/ irvnu'-: 'iah'* schools in *!ichiy;n s.;:vived the le'isVtive reali- 
.\^iry. Ln Me fiieioc »md sixties that no:u v/p^ 1 ^ehnols for ^repressors' 
;.L'ii>s an ; rich M is. Tt is generally as'vrA' that t;;^ s^rvlvinr. 'lab" 
hs co;;lLt:c aerate because of tV-ir 1 : li^ite use a c 3 i center of 
location 1 1 ox -vir/nent Uion an* 3 research aiv ? ar^ a trviinin.* r.rain ! lor future 

l:..-ii v 5 ."itr.or^t.in-; t.* acr:;iire L.ic annronriatr- ? Tnt:io.is. "Int ( ?o, sa:.! 
.:: .on in Arm Arbor. 

r I : 1: . t'.a* 4 :';ore in no cooperation I or-.von t at tlv 1 ' / 
■cvrx.: .in! tho univerrsitv v/ien it -.rri^n ^ n^**:0;!^ ^v.;^. -., 
T r r. tiiin i:5 oartlv our fault and nar # V-' th^ It;-*' -v 



a-.; ..-:.t. AJ bui uri 5 filfir;n ii.nwkcs, or. cit., n. ^ 4 
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the university. ...I feel that when it cones down to an eval- 
uation we need an evaluation between the university and possi- 
bly the legislature if it takes that and the laboratory schools. 
I think we need nore cooperation between then rind, if necessary, 
an a^ressive policy by the legislature to watch where its runds 
go whan it cones to the field of education, and then to "A,\ei sure 
those tunas are allocated for the thinrs tne legislature has in 
:nind. 1 

Senator Anthony Stanrc, coiTiittee chaiman, expressed discontent over 

:act that the lob school no longer is a necessary condition for a teachor 

✓arati-T. pror.r-ru 

!, I feci the lab should : :o back on the ca^us, and I would start 
the lib at the ar;e of three and run it t-u^rh hirft school so 
tha*: vou Jo have sene exposure while you're on canpus with 7th 
/radors, for exa-iple, if that's the fir^r vow'y>: starting with/' 

Senator Stare's comment drew a nixed reaction. Joseph n avno agreed. 

"I appreciate very t# iuch, Senator Stam, v°ur cement about the 
lab school because this was the thin.r T found most holnf'ul to 
re in nv r^ethods coursos because a wry unusual thinr V*or>ened 
ono war. T nis-scheduled one of rv ooll** , <-! oLtssos au 1 r.vep- 
lap>vd -in Oth grade rath class by ?0 rirv;re^. .*o the onlv thin.' 
1 ccv A . . So — wo had a 21-rrinute Pth ^ra.>-' r, nth ."lass owrv time 
we :vj;. a :iethoJs class which £ave the students in the class 
sow chance to see what to do and what- no* do. !ah srihool 
i-i K-rxruive, I reoo.;ii7.e all th* mason 1 ;, |,?.t T'r still sone- 
whac uncxrrJortablo abo-;i not having it."' 

liirrv .'rith iLln't. 

'I :.>:i't really reel that putting a 1.3b -rlrol on a carp' in i'J 
t * to solve tiio probler. of rivin*. "*v/d" ^oprinnrr' ir t:*?iTif$ 
or p .:ha: tcMcvrln? is really like hecau:jr a l ib school its 

*st, is cui rirtifioial situation. An! tr: *!n, if v/^'pn "oin^ 
Tr'- :vlp people beocrri ov:are of what trie to-vrnnp" on is, 

v. ? ^ h«r/e to do it whem it is* and that's nut in thp tv;! ]; • 
f,/:^'!'.. 7 dordt thir.V a lab school on ^vmi*? rvvulv vt V 
t;;at kin..! o: thinr." 




Several months earlier Dean Sanberc of W?!U came up rieht in the 

;aiddle. 

"There are those that are conducting experimental program 
using a narrow section of the social or behavioral sciences. 
In their experimental situations they use a student ratic 
of sonethins* less than 1 to 10 ~ this they should do. Those 
of us in the broader spectrum of teacher education must learn 
fro::, these experiments, but must modify them so that they are 
of value to the General consumers of teacher education insti- 
tutions. ...I ur^e you to establish a program of nrogramatie 
Research ana ^velopnent through which students, profession- 
als in the field, professionals in higher education, and 
those in the state educational agency, can cooperate to find 
solutions to mutual concerns." 

Marshall Wolfe told the committee why he left the deans and the super- 
intendents arguing. 

'Although I on involved in a private educational enterprise, 
I have done so onlv out of frustration in attenptin^ to affect 
current public educational practices. 11 



Pe.Tiaps the summary state;nent of Dean Cohen on that cold sprinp, evening 

i:. ,\nn Arbor best sums up the problem of educational experimentation. 

'".here isn't really any free money to do innovation. . .There 
are teacher oreparation pror^rams in the individual ; nstitu- 
tions, and T think that's a good flexible experimental wav 
to Jo it. -'>ut if you 1 re ^oinft to undertake new ways of trvin^ 
to deal with all of the problems that have Ixsen discussed this 
owning then T think as legislators you must find what I 
call a new institutional relationship by which monev is not 
poured into the sane types of projrn?ams thev are now but nut 
in a separate categorical institutional arrangement which will 
:^ rololy dp'iicat'.'d to innovative experimental pror f rvm* in 
tOiiiM*. 1 ! 1 preparation. . . I would nup^est that vou consider "ettin~ 
t-v[ !e one-half of one percent of what you distribute .ir: v^*:r 
state aid formula or evan one-quarter of one nercent to N*'in 
i:; : : »^ first voar to bo solelv distributed for innovative 
prorr i' r-: in toacher preparation. . .T can't reallv in:.;tit;; 4 - 
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in/.-; prwrarns and at the* r.anra timr. k«* .■ v -poaont coj rci f * -nts . 
[ t .vl somewhat in thi'" situation as th*- loan who died and 
went tc hell. Anil when ho wont t*> he] 1 mo was there th/** 
week", before he knew he was deal bocv\-< it soer«d exaotlv 
what he was doijv T be fore. 11 



7.*r.-2r;rs o:: T!<i: sftq.T) r;:*iSTRTAi. *j:v^\7io': r. nayakawa 

In each insurance company, in every h-ink and store, 
Arv i i lino dorks and billing derks and typists by the •rone: 
".ht: work tiuit ill those people do will on*-- dav disappear 
In KRMA* systems tended by a lonely en-'.inor r. 
Out they'll never raechanize — not 
Said Charlotte, the iouisville harlot.) 

"./hiir former auto workers try to fill their emoty davs, 
T.w .intonated autoplant will turn out dnovrolets; 
With autonatic pilots landing jet pianos on the strip, 
The p. v \2sent ran who guide then will not need to take the trip. 
(:-;ut ha-; can they automate ne? r Vx>iness no! 
A;;ked Millie, the call ^irl from Phillv. ) 

'.'h' ,f i2 the inventory uo, who 1 11 ord'* v the supplier:. 

Or paper towels, linens, iron pine, or rail mad ties? 
dxecutives na/ do this with a steno <u\. \ ,i hmtio* 
!*ut bir, computers soon will make decisions all alone. 
( : aev cannot evi>emate ne, toe :yv. f 
lauriied Alice, the hooker fmr. I\h 1 l.<i* *. . ) 

'■Valines w.i • ! fo-.en our children he*.' U- ?*Md and add and sr>c]l; 
recau.;e they've lots or patience, tlu-v will do it vorv well. 
It i"i:nnc: 7 .:; nen ; ind nana/.ei^s art'} no! < >\ . f ;:'- al^rt , 
dV.'*ir :\av:tions will be taken on by C!\T and PKRT. 
(I'll rvvv 1)0 coded, in FORTRAN — whooe! 
d:ded "/.;:*; io, the hackensack floozie.) 

O'w-ioi o$ Cluvuiette, l luLU\ \(<cv $ ami Sui-ic 
luturv v;i 1 1 !<: L:.-e tao past d»;s::i •;*» al 1 d:?*> •or*v;'v , in<Mi: 
V.'e .i-uutiv :;hali detent] * he iixvui u;^ •"! h.-ir-ir. \^\t\ 



'..1. /.a".-.:. 1 : oop\ M b*f* , ;v ~ -^ITtivv^a P^riT"" Vv 7 iVt\~jr " 

a! ••:^u:t. ics. 
! h'/.tmii ;.; L t;c>*!\:iiv. and .'sacliiiie Aro ^i-'.'A' 
t % y\ v I-.: il i'-i 4 ..:. d'^tuod 
! : v ■ •! ' ' V 1 ion irv : ' < ' • »'•! .?i ! :• 

!-.'! ".' i ; i 'J".": hills ■:: 




• 



Summary from the committee chairman, Senator Anthony Stamm 
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Michigan's teacher edjcation colleges am undor almost constant 
fine as ta3 source from which all societal evils flow. They are not 
fairly accusal. 

If tin truth is to be known, this state has sonn of the host 
teachers in America. The fact that Michigan is pro Jucinp, far too many 
teachers helps lend credence to the suspicion that the quality of Mich- 
igan teachers may bo only va.^cly related to the quality of our teacher 
education programs. For the fact remains, Michigan's teacher education 
system is not dramatically unlike the systems in America's forty nine 
other states. We may have more schools producing more teachers, but 
we have no information suggesting that the average graduating teacher 
is rnore a professional than his counterpart some place else. 

!, Qncf a teacher is hired into a school district, he is there for- 
ever, "* say many school administrators. However untrue this statemant, 
it reflects a lack of understanding for the tenure process. Tt is 
this lack of understanding, say some state eduorats, that ponorates frus- 
tration with the tenure process. 

As accountability becomes a word used far nore often than it is 
understood, a greater need for objective measures of behavior at all 
levels is felt. Such concepts as performance-based standards of certi- 
fication signal the day when what we do will \xi as important as how we 
do it — a day when product will mean as much as nrocess. 
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That we art allowing the talents of undergraduate teacher education 
students to go untapped until uiually their last semester of college is 
simply criminal. And that only a limited number of apprenticeship programs 
are available as an option to a normal student teaching experience is a 

problem to be reckoned with in Michigan. 

Hew to keep a teacher good seems to be a oroblom normal Iv associated 
with a solution — in-service training. Ihere mi?ht be a better wav. 
/Jut for new, attempts must he made to encourapo state legislators to 
fund in-service, school districts to develop it, and teachers to use it. 

A >pod teacher of minorities is a £ood teacher and by the standards 
taut I subscribe to, a good teacher is one who can positively effect the 
learning of minority children and ncn-minority children alike. The 
question is in the test; and the fact is that teaching skills, in order 
to have meaning, must have a demonstrable effect on all children. To 
encourage tne development of teac^dn^ skills that are free of cultural, 
ethnic and racial biases should be the £oal and th* obligation of every 
teacher training institution. 

Reading skills are the sinr.lemost important set of academic- tyoe 
skills a child can acquire. A child not taught to read is denied a very 
hasic feeedom. '!htil we demand that in order to teach, one r-.nt first 
prove his ability to teach reading, society is donvin? a basic respon- 
sibility to all of its children. 

That experimental facilities are desirable — no, necens*rv — to 
insure a constant revision of educational training information is Tar 
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beyond question. To prevent campus schools f«y> hoonrcinj; H rations 
for well-heeled parents presents a serious <Yi»:«\ij cation* 

Behavioral psychology is providing many insights into the 'technology 
of teaching". This tedaiolory .must be tested hv collects of r location, 
particularly the teacher education division. The alternative would be 
to turn an entire teacher education function over to a prorrossive psy- 
chology department. 

An education professor, who when confronted with the opportunity — 
and with no decline in pay — refuses to teach at least temporarily or 
part-tine in a public elernentary or secondary school has no business in 
the college classroom. All education professors should be confronted 
with this challenge. 

The ;-oney to experiment will be provided as titfit exoerinental de- 
signs are presented to legislatures and state departments by established 
teacher education colleges. Until such time, serious efforts rust be 
Made to fund experimental teacher education centers where innovative 
practices can be tried and from these efforts, changes made. 

I have enjoyed ny exposure to Michigan teacher traininr nrorrams 
and policies. Perhaps the information found within this report w £u ^id 
those of as concerned in the task of developing a stronger and -nore 
effective teacher education system in 'licni.^an. 
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EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 



MEMO 



TO: The Special Senate Committee to Study the Training of 

Michigan Teachers 

PROM: Herman W. Coleman, a Volunteer Consultant from the 
Michigan Education Association 

DATE: February 24, 1972 

SUBJECT: TEACHER TRAINING IN THE MULTI-RACIAL CLASSROOM 



The Michigan Education Association in concerned about the direction 
or lack of direction of the State Department of Education, the State 
Board of Education, and educational institutions toward a solution to 
the social and racial problems confronting public education. We 
recognise that schools and institutions are microcosms of society; but, 
if change is to be affected, educational decision-makers must play an 
active role in social and educational reforms. 



I recognise the limitations of public education as it relates to social 
and racial issues if other factors, such as employment and housing, are 
not somehow accountable to the needs of society. We cannot assume the 
classroom teachers are going to acquire the expertise to provide leader- 
ship and direction to all of our students without necessary training. 
Teacher- training institutions must re-evaluate the criteria for entering 
the teaching profession as well as the learning experiences that must be 
provided before they can meet the requirements for a degree or become 
certified to teach in the State of Michigan. It is ironic that in 1972 
there is no institution which prepares teachers to teach students whose 
behavior, attitude, and life style happens to be different from the 
middle- class norm. 

The Legislature attempted to relate to cultural diversity in social 
studies curricula through the passage of the Social Studies Act of 1966. 
The Social Studies Act of 1966 requires that: 

Sec. 365a. Whenever the appropriate authorities of any private, 
parochial or public schools of the state are selecting or 
approving textbooks which cover the social studies, such 
authorities shall give special attention and consideration to 
the degree to which the textbook fairly includes recognition of 
the achievements and accomplishments of the ethnic and racial 
groups and shall, consistently with acceptable academic standards 
and with due consideration to all required ingredients to acceptable 
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textbook!, select those textbooks which fairly include such 
achievement, and accomplishments. The superintendent of public 
J"!™" 10 ? •"•"«»«•• to be mad. an annual random survei of 
textbooks in use in the state and submit a report to the Legisla- 

a s Ur d.?e»i r nId k" 1 ""? " ! f MCh y,8r M to the ■ ,ro «"»" 
torcgoJnTobjecti" rand °" ln the a " alnBent of the 

Ii e ^ eP c rtS ^P" 8 " 1 by ">e State Department which have been forwarded 
to the State Board and perhaps the Legislature indicste that thwe hi. 
been no significant change in the quality of social studies curricula 

vartabTol :f. t ?^ Pa89a8e °' the SOclal Studl88 *« °* WW The 
n« tltlnL " aS 80 » lnute '"at <*e State Department could 

not conclude that any progress had been made. Somehow the State 
Department and the Legislature assumed that class rooTteache" were 
going to acquire the knowledge, skills, and expertise necessary to 
incorporate the positive contributions of ethnic minorities into 
curricula and resources used in the school environment through osmosis 
No provisions were made for resources for inservice trainlngtor were 
lellLl e f co - e " aatl0 " 8 " higher education institutions relative to wnat 
teacher-training programs should be representative of as it relates to 
preparing teachers to function in a multi-racial school environment 

^M^w 1 ".!" 18 f e c" er 18 resea "h data from the Center for Research on 
^"< li!atl0n °i Scl8nti "<= Knowledge at the University of McMgan 

optimum level ln a culturally diverse school settinf " " " 

pc» su-ft aftSSSST 

a?Sry5S-r ,UalUy ° f edUC " i0 - 22 "has contributed 

"ed^Ta^r^ 
^ch'at^ne^^ 

of dlsWDtiM J "T e ? erCent of the 8 <=hools suffered some type 

1. Teacher boycotts or strikes — 22 percent. 



2. Student boycotts or strikes — 33 percent. 

3. Arson — 21 percent. 

4. Other property deaege — 36 percent. 

5. Rioting — 11 percent. 

6. Student attacks on teachers — 29 percent. 

7. Picketing or parading — 25 percent. 

8. Abnormal unruliness by students — 33 percent. 

9. Unruly non-school persons on campus — 54 percent. 

The Syracuse Report made the following recommendations: 

1. The total school curricula should be rewritten to become repre- 
sentative of the multi-ethnic pluralistic nature of our 
society. 

2. Younger teachers in central city schools. 

3. More black teachers in predominantly black schools. 

4. More minority group teachers in predominantly white schools. 

5. More tolerant social codes including relaxed rules on dress 
and grooming. 

6. Review of grade requirements which now limit minority participa- 
tion in student government, athletics, and other extra-curricular 
activities. 

A report from the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
stated that the greatest incidents were in the mixed black and white 
schools of which 77 percent said they had experienced disruption. The 
Syracuse Report goes on to say that violence and disruption in secondary 
schools will increase in frequency and physical damage to both property 
and individuals. 

Most of the reforms that are presently in operation that have some effect 
on social and racial problems are repressive and they only deal with 
symptoms rather than causes. We believe that teacher-training institucions 
must assume the responsibility for preparing teachers to function nr. an 
optimum level in a multi-racial and multi-cultural school environit .nt . 
We believe that the Michigan Teacher Certification Code should be changed 
to mandate that, in order to become certified, classroom teachers must 
complete no less than six academic credit hours in multi-ethnic studies 
as a prerequisite for certification. Those persons who are presently 
certified should be required to complete no le.<>s than six hours of academic 
preparation in multi-ethnic studies as a prerequisite to tenure and those 
with tenure should be required to do so within a two-year period of time. 

We can no longer afford the liability of allowing both minority and 
majority group youngsters to be denied the realities of cultural diversity 
and the past contributions of minority groups to the establishment and 
continuance of this country. 

The State Department of Education of the State of Michigan should develop, in 
conjunction with area colleges and universities approved for teacher 
education, a program designed to improve the practitioner's 
competence for instruction in the field of human relations and cultural 
diversity. The program should be a component of the professional 
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preparation of all teachers and become a part of the requirements for 
certification. As a result of successful completion of the program » 
the applicant fo* certification should be able to demonstrate: 

An understanding of the life styles of various racial, cultural, 
and economic groups in our society. 

An understanding of the contributions of minority groups to the 
cultural and economic wellbeing of our society. 

A knowledge of the psychological principles, methods, and techniques 
designed to counteract dehumanizing biases, discriminatory practices, 
and prejudicial behavior in the classroom. 

A knowledge of the constitutional base and legal implementation of 
personal and civil rights, especially as they apply to students. 

I am attaching a copy of a revision to the Teacher Certification Code 
adopted by the Minnesota State Board of Education on February 16, 1971. 
As we begin to evaluate the quality of teacher training, too often we 
focus on the kinds of skills that persons newly joining the profession 
should have rather than the needs of all teachers. Research done by 
the National Education Association and the Michigan Education Association 
tends to indicate that approximately 80 percent of our teachers remain in 
a given community for a sustained length of time. Less than 20 percent 
of our teachers are mobile. Because of the teacher surplus factor, we 
believe the teacher mobility factor will be approximately 10 percent in 
the future. If this data can be used as an indicator in terras of teacher 
needs, more emphasis has to be placed on teacher inservice as a part of 
teacher- training programs. We must provide learning experiences for the 
80 or 90 percent of our experienced teachers who have not had training that 
would enhance their ability to function in a culturally diverse school 
environment. 



We cannot assume that professional growth in the areas of human relations 
and cultural diversity in curricula content can be acquired without 
specific training. Our educational leaders have long recognized the need 
to provide for continued professional growth and stimulation among all 
school personnel. We recognize the need for the school districts of the 
State of Michigan to provide an inservice education program in the areas 
of human relations and cultural diversity. 

An inservice education program of this nature should include but not be 
limited to the following: 

The strengthening of interpersonal and intergroup relations with 
the schools. 



The assessment of ways and means to deal with problems of communication 
among people different in race, color, creed, sex and/or cultural 
background. 



effectiveness of personnel, curricula, and other institutional 
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structures and resourcee to craate tha climate necessary to fully 
develop the potential! of all children. 

The atructuring and development of practical operational programs 
designed to foster a positive liaison between school and community. 

Teacher- training inetitutiona ahould provide learning experiences for 
teachers in the undergraduate, graduate, and/or inservice resources to 
school districts relative to the impact of institutional and individual 
racism on equality of opportunity. Teacher- training institutions have 
a responsibility for the creation of an awareness to racism and to provide 
strategies to combat individual and institutional racism within the 
educational environment . 

Racism is different from racial prejudice, hatred, or discrimination. 
Racism involves having the power to carry out systematic discriminatory 
practices through the major institutions of our society. Racial 
prejudice, racial hatred, or racial discrimination can be all individual 
matters. People of any color can, and do, exhibit these feelings or 
actions. Racism refers to institutional or societal practices in which 
there is some pattern of systematic discrimination by one racial group 
against another. White people are in the majority in the country and, 
as a consequence, have access to almost all the power in decision-making. 
Most of us will agree that government, unions (MEA) , churches, and 
educational and other institutions are almost always dominated by white 
people. When you combine power with racial discrimination, the result 
is racism. 

Racism in its most subtle, complex, stubborn, and insidious form is 
racism which is institutional. As a part of the institutional life of 
America, racism has been too little understood and too often overlooked. 
Before the teachers can be honest and objective about strategies to 
combat racism, there has to be a clear definition and explanation of 
individual and institutional racism in America. 

We all have been infected with racism. That doesn't excuse anyone, but 
it does mean that we have to be aware of the disease if we are to cure 
it rather. than spread it further. Teacher- training institutions have 
the responsibility for providing the skills and techniques necessary for 
classroom teachers to play a viable role in the eradication of individual 
and institutional racism. 

HWC:mac 
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